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No. 797. SUNDAY, MAY 4, 1823. 


THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


Party is the madaess of many for the gain of afew. Pops. 


| SUPPRESSION OF THE FAIRS ROUND LONDON. 


Ir appears that by a late Act of Parliament the Magistrates 
are empowered to suppress all fairs within ten miles of the 
metropolis, unless legal cause can be shewn for their origin 
and continugnce., It further appears that the Magistrates 
are by no means slack in making use of this newly-acquired 
power, and are proceeding to suppress all such fairs accord 
ingly. Brook-Green Fair has been put down—Stepney Fair 
was held only in their defiance—and there is at this time 
pending @ process with regard to that at Bow. The occupier 
of the ground pleaded immemorial custom—but no—unless 
the source were formally legal, (not lawful) the stream must 
be stopped at once. 3 

It may, at first view, seem that a measure of go minor a 
nature need not call for, or justify, a lengthened notice. But 
it is the principle which it evinces against which our voice is 
raised; and against which it will continue to be raised on 
every occasion of its appearance. It is against that heartless, 
or rather that evil-hearted, disregard of the poorer classes of 
society —that is, of the vast majority of our fellow-creatures— 
that want of sympathy with their many and deep sufferings,— 
that discountenance and repression of their few joys,—it is 
against this unmanly, unehristian, unhuman spirit that we 
protest with every feeling of indignation and scorn. 

We we aoe been accused, together with those of our 
political creed, of endenvouring to excite discontent and env 
among the hambler orders against those wealthier in petune, 
and superiot in degree ;—and we, have more than once re- 
pelled this aceusatien: by arguing that it is the higher classes 
themselves who create ‘and foster these feelings by the fre- 
queat—we might almost say constant—display of that spirit 
which we have noticed above. On their part, they haye 
sametimes disavowed the justice of this imputation—they have 
assested that they do consider the condition of the lowlier 
orders, and they instance the number and munificence of our 
public charities—and the food and clothing which great men 
distribute at their gates at Christmas and Easter, We do not 
deny this,—we do not mean to assert that there are not many, 
"ery many, individuals of kind heart, and active benevolence ; 
~—we do not deny that publie and private charity will pre- 
veut (for the most part) our fellow-ereatures perishing ‘in our 
“ght from hunger or wretchedness—but, farther than this, our 
a 6 accurately just. .The higher classes, taken collec- 
deat eae if they thought that mere existence were a sufti- 
aie se for their poorer fellows ;—that the continual 
hay Srinding toil, which is their dnly inheritance, should 

* no interval or alleviation, Not content with the un- 
caetl com utmost exercise of those privileges which weigh 
dem at they would deny them the very few enjoy- 

which mingle in their lot of bitterness. 


We are not at all surprised at this attempt to deprive the 


ing classes of London of their meetings of re- 
ia at and amusement, im 50 far as egards the desire ;— 





| witches which the Vice Su 


lid’ the diversions of the higher 
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not just at present look for the. wholesale annihilation of the 
amusements of the working orders in London, 

Will any one who judges‘ with a ‘fair ‘spirit—who is not 
| warped by aristocratic bigotry, or influenced by the interésts 
of wealth—will any such person deliberately affirm that the 
labour of the working classes of this community is too light— 
that 'tlieir relaxations and. pleasures are too frequent or too 
great ?—Let him look around ‘him, and what will he see? 
‘Unremitting and severe toil will scarcely do more than kéep 
the soul in the body ;—if a man be married, it will assuredly 
need his continual and hard exertion to furnish his wife and 
children with bread to eat. - Or if, in London, by having skill 
in some handicraft—by ingenuity being added to mere labour, 
the workman be able to earn a little more than suffices for 
his bare subsistence, is he to be denied expending the scanty 
surplus of his pittance in that amusement the desire for 
whichis so deeply implanted in all our natures—which his 
oppressors indulge in to such excess—~and which, though, 
perhaps, in accordance: with his habits, less. factitiously 
refined, is in no degree morally inferior to the more costly 
pageants of the rich arid‘ proud?» . 

The only intelligible. ground on which any palliation can 
be rested for a preceeding so exclusive, arbitrary, and op- 
pressive, is, we conclude, the usual canting cry of morals. 
The fairs near London occasion, it is argued, scenes of: de~ 
bauchery and vice;—they unsettle the habits of ‘the lower 
orders—they: tike them from their work—they .give rise to 
petty fraud and picking of pockets. . Perhaps, in a slight de+ 
gree, portions of these allegations may be true ;—but we should 
like to know why such scrupulous and severe attention should 





be-paid to every peccadillo and trivial aberration of the poor, — 


while \Vica, in a loftier station, rears its. crest on high, una- 
bashed and unreproved ?— , 
_ & Eet wedded strunipets languish o’er Deshayes, 

And mark the promise which his form displays— 

Let Gayton bound before th’ enraptured looks 

Of hoary Marquisses and stripling Dukes— 

Let high-born lechers eye the lively Présle 

Twirl her light limbs that spurn the needless veil— 

Let Angiolini bare her breast of snow, 

Wave the white arm, and point the pliant toe— 

Raise nat your scythes, Suppressors of our Vice, 

Reforming saints, too delicately nice— 

By whose decrees, our sinful souls to save, 

No Sunday tankards foam, no barbers shave— 

But beer undrawan, and beards unmown display 

Your holy rev'rence for the Sabbath day !’ 


—These nervous, manly; and indignant lines were not writ- 
ten by a poor knave, envying his betters, and “‘ wishing to 
degrade them to his own meap level ;”’—they are the composi- 
tion of one, who when he wrote them was a “ stripling peer” 
—but who overcame the prejudices of: birth—who broke 
through the magic circle of station—to pierce this pestilent 
Python with the shaft.of his Apollonic bow—to shower the 
fire of his avenging wit upon their meanness and oppression. 
The names which are here branded havVé''almost all passed 


away—but the facts remain. Mutatis m , every word 
The Vice Sueiety, indeed, 


is applicable to the present times. 
was then in its ee —-that Upas Tree was’ then only 
a sapling, which has now spread its venom over 0 wide ,a 
circle of the land—but its spirit was, pre the 
first. Going beyond the fabled Uf of 
at once not into maturity, but Sennen? 
crepitude of innocuous old age— of Fat 
rs, 
burn at the yally drivelling. 
We are at a loss, we say, to see th 
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Why is gloating on the lewd postures of a nearly naked woman 
more virtuous than laughing at a tumbler, or a fire-eating 
clown ?—Why is the low cheatery of an E. O. table of deeper 
guilt than the uneven dice of our most fashionable subscription 
houses? In what possible way does Brook-Green Fair con- 
gregate more disorderly people, or in a greater degree disturb 
the peace of our Sovereign Lord the Kine, than the races on 
Epsom Downs, or the boxing matches at Moulsey-Hurst ? 
But the one give pleasure to the lordly and the rich—the 
other to the poor and humble. The hereditary counsellor of 
the Crown—he, in whom, by virtue of the wisdom of his an- 
cestors, the power of making laws, of deciding on every 
question affecting our interests of all kinds, is rested—he may 
waste his whole time in any kind of pleasure, moral or immo- 
ral, that he chuses ;—but the working man may not pass one 
day in diversion, however innocent, even though he is driven 
back to his labour the next by the necessity of earning bread 
to put into his mouth. 

It may be argued from what we have said, that we have 
brought forward only reasons why the diversions of the higher 
part of society should be suppressed also,—and none why 
those of humbler life should be suffered to remain. We know 
there are many persons whose minds are so unhappily clouded 
by mistaken views of religion as to regard the matter in this 
light—to consider, in a word, a heavy heart and gloomy spi- 
rits as the most acceptable sacrifices to a God of unlimited 
goodness and beneficence. For our own part, we have al- 
ways considered this to be arguing against the use from the 
abuse—in the same manner that"Mr. Accum would almost 
dissuade us from taking any food, by proving how great a 
proportion of deleterious ingredients enters into all culinary 
preparations. We wish only to prove that the amusements 


of the rich are no whit less obnoxious to accusations of this 
kind than those of the poor; and that if the latter be done 


away, 60, in common justice, ought the others also. But 
we would do away neither. There may be—we admit that 
there is—we believe that there must be—some danger of error 
in the paths of pleasure, but we-believe most sincerely and 
implicitly, that the great majority of those who seek relax- 
ation from toil, or excitement of spirit, if they do not toil, 
do it, not only without guilt, but in the truest innocence ;— 
we are farther persuaded that the necessity of amusement ac- 
cording to their degree is so deeply implanted in all men by 
nature, that if they cannot find it by seeking they will create 
it for themselves,—if they cannot have it unblameably, they 
will wade through guilt to get it. One of those most deeply 
skilled in the human heart, and whose efforts in the cause of 
morality none can doubt or question,—Miss Encrewortn— 
compares the attempt to suppress diversion like putting a plug 
into the spout of a boiling kettle, and thereby causing that 
steam which would, if left to itself, have passed harmlessly 
forth,—to shatter the vessel which contains it; to the destruc- 
tion, or at least danger, of all within its sphere. Nothing 
ean be truer than this. To speak to our rulers in that lan- 
guage which they love best to hear, if they would keep the 
people quiet, let ther not interfere with their diversions. 
“ Bread and shews” was the cry of the Roman people—the 
English do hot a that they should be given them,—they de- 
sire only to be, a Owed to-gain them for themselves. You 
have made it sufficiently difficult for them to earn their bread, 
do not take their shews from them also.—If you do, you may 
depend, npon it; the kettle will burst, and the fragments will 
come flying about your ears with a vengeance. 

To petsons of humanity and kindliness—to those who 
* melt at the téar, joy in the smile” of the poor and the ill- 
OG AHe talleetng Waal peivatzond of thelrLrewhiefeliscore saebe, 
Of the Su Bering m w-creatures, 
« Fi ek them out, in order to relieve them; and they 
his ent that, whatever they may see, 
as it may be, there is more, far more, 


it ts sickening to think 
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beings like ourselves should be fated to‘endure. Ty 4;, 
class of persons, and, even among the Tich, we believe it to }, 
not unnumerous, we need say nothing of the brutality /,, 
can call it by no softer word) of destroying the few, the ye, 


few, opportunities of pleasure which the lowly can by possi- 


bility enjoy—of cropping the only flower in their barren ay, 
weed-covered garden—of taking the “ one ewe lamb” fr, 
him who has none beside. 


Before we conclude, we must say a few words on the part 
of the subject with which we began—the disunion of th, 
higher and lower classes of society. It is with the my 
earnest sincerity we speak when we say that it is because we 
regard this as one of the deepest and most ifreparable cals. 
mities which can happen to our country, that we point ow 
and reprobate the proceedings that we are intimately eco. 
vinced :nust lead to that conclusion. If the milk of humay 
kindness be frozen into stone in the bosoms of these slighters 
scorners, and oppressors of the poor, surely regard for their 
own interests must be still awake—and how can they be 
blind to the fact that it is they who must lose in the conflict. 
if they persist in making a conflict inevitable. They are x 
the top of the wheel; if it turn at all, they must go down;— 
why then do they continually goad those below to rise and 
put it into motion? The People of England have, we are 
quite certain, a large possession of solid and available sense; 
they know that in all society a very large proportion of it 
must be labouring and productive ;—the very freedom that 
admits of their raising themselves to wealth and power neces. 
sitates the existence of a vast mass of working industry. They 
are, we are equally certain, disposed to contentment, wher 
contentment is left for their choice ;—they even are read) 
with feelings of affection towards those of superior degree, 
if the least kindness and sympathy is evinced on their 
part. Why then, we again ask, will these higher orders, by 
proceedings of a similar nature with that which we have 
placed at the head of this article——by evincing disregard, 
harshness, ahd oppression at every possible turn—why will 
they be so foolish ~as well as so wicked as to try to rouse to 
fury that spirit, which when once raised who can say when 
or by what it will be appeased ?—They may rest assured that 
it is easy to shatter the structure of society, but who shall 
again build it up?—Any infant can shiver into atoms a pase 
of glass, which it will need the breath of the furnace again t 
put together. p. 


SIR ROBERT WILSON. 
“TO THE ELECTORS OF THE ROROUGH OF SOUTHWARE. 

“ GeytLemen,—lIn all the intercourse I have held with you, | he 
invariably found you animated, not merely by a love of freedom, bat 
disposed to adopt the most enlarged and enlightened views of its > 
tions with the general state of the world. It wonld be an insult, ther. 
to your understandings and your feelings, if 1 were to express a doubt # 
the concern you take in the cause of Spain, not only as the issue may 
affect the brave people of that country, but the liberties and interes # 
yourown. The battle, for the right of nations to change or tmiprove the 
governments, is commenced on the Spanish soi]. Circumstances hare 
authorised me to presume my presence in that field may be welcome 
the defenders of those rights. T go, then—not to.gratify any pero™ 
(which, in the actual state of things, would be an inglorious) ambitioo— 
I go, not to mingle with civil dissensions, in which it would not become 
any foreigner to engage, except he could act the part of a ee 
but I attach snyeelffio the fortunes of Spain in the hour of her pres” 
and peril, prepared to share her toils; and { trust I may prove & © 
lous as any of her defenders to participate in her dangers. In ta)! 
this step, lam making many painfal and embarrassing domestic °° 
fices, but I trust Lam not subjecting myself to any public censure. | mss 
act in opposition to the temporary policy adopted by the Govermme™ 
but lam sure I do not deceive myself when I say, that I shall be ¢ 
representative of the feelings and wishes of my constituents and-coo™ 
men. Under the uncertainty of the duration of my absence, I hare ~ 
taken any step to restore the trust confided in.me, and 1 have bees” 
fluenced to forbear from other considerations than those of a n 
nature. I at one time entertained great scruples on account of) 
trimeat which might arise to thé local interests of Southwark in the Hee 
of Commons from my absences, but they have been removed :by 
friendship of Mr. ons who has offered his services whenever 
can be considered useful, aud'T feel confident that his zeal and 
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a that I have sufficiently provided for the due execution 
f my Parliamentary trust. I do, however, submit myself 
direction, and .you have only to communicate your 
be obeyed by one who will ever remember with pride, affec- 
itude, your patriotism, kindness, and confidence. With 
believe me, Gentlemen, your faithful and obedient 


will prove to yO 
of that portion © 
entirely to your 
wishes to 


ton, and grat 
the sincerest regard, 


savant, ‘ 99 
» Regent-street, April 22, 1823." 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCE. 
TELEGRAPHIC DISPATCH. 
(Arrived from Bayonne on the 26th of April. ) 


“R. T. Witson. 





« The Major-General to his Excellency the Minister of War:—The 
fort Santona is closely invested. Fort Laredo was taken on the 21st inst. 
which makes us masters of the roads. The 2nd corps, which is marching 
spinst Saragossa, communicates with us by the right bank of the Ebro. 
Nothing new relative to the blockades of Pampeluna and St. Sebastian. 


According to letters from Madrid, the King arrived at Seville on the 
10th instant.” 
TELEGRAPHIC DISPATCH FROM PARIS, APRIL 30. 

« The Minister pf the Interior to the Mayor of Calais :—We occupy 
Burgos sinee the b9nd. Marshal Oudinot bas pushed his advanced 
guard on the roads of Aranda and Palencia. . Our troops are every 
where received with proofs of the highest satisfaction. General Molitor 
marched from Tudela on the 23d for Saragossa.” 

A letter from Vittoria, duted the 24th April, in the Gazette de France, 
states :—The head-quarters of Marshal Oudinot entered Burgos yester- 
day. The Army of the Faith is mistress of Aranda, a town only twenty- 
ive leagues distance from Madrid. The Royalist Guerillas have scoured 
the country before us of all the Constitationalists. The head-quarters of 
the Prince will remain still some days at Vittoria, to give time to the 
several corps which are in motion to take up positions.” 


UNITED PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 28. 
BANK NOTBS. 

To 8 question Lord Kine respecting thie forging of notés of the 
Bank of Pigland. which, he said, were the most slovecty and easiest of 
imntation of any in the world,—Lord Liverpoo. repeated the old and 
surprising answer, that all idea of improvement was given up; for after 
2 or 30,0001. had been expended in experiments, and a note produced 
which it was thought would answer, a person belonging to the Bank 
bad imitated it in 24 hours. —To which Lord K1ne replied, that absolute 
security was not expected b aed but notes were now made which 
did not afford the same facility for forgery as those of the Bank. 


_ NAVAL AND MILITARY PENSIONS’ BILL. 

Lord Kive thought that a more foolish Bill was never brought into 
Parliament. It was not understood in the city, where it was to the Jews 

* stumbiitig-block ;” and certainly it was to the Ministers “ foolish- 
nem.” The effect was to give advantage to the Bank. Ministers should 
push their principle further, and borrow 10,000,0001. of the Bank, defer- 
rag the payment of the annuity for a century! The Noble Lord con- 
caded by moving for a loan of that sum from the Bank, the interest of 
which would commence paying in 1923 ! 

Lord Bexiey was satisfied that the Noble Lord would not have had 
recourse to a practical joke, had he any solid argument to urge against 

rey ane The Bill, he said, was both equitable and expedient. 

‘ord ELLENBOROUGH was of opinion that the Bank had overreached 

on in this transaction. 
bo a s Liverpoot said, that the average interest was about four 

“ee that the arrangement was perfectly equitable. 

& ber of Lanspown contended, that what the Bill effected on 

wena it counteracted on the other, while it occasioned a loss to the 
Pablic on both {ransactions. 


rd King’s motion was negatived, and the Bill was passed. 











HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

att. Hiowe presented a petition from Me. White, late a Su f 
ition from ir. te, iate a Surveyor o 

heen ea? been dismissed his situation, after many years a 
the lenditax. g'ven offence by exposing certain frauds in the collection 


Mr, "i 
bed mag tteTON denied that this was the of his dismissal: he 
ig OT, Contrary to law, of the windows in ‘the house he 


out replied, that this return, which had been construed into a 
‘meat cee he had stopped up some of his windows with wood- 
ihe This was not the real offence, nor ‘one which 
be Printed, dismissal after 29 years service.—Petition was ordered 















FOREIGN AFFAIRS-—SPAIN AND THE BOURBONS. 

Mr. Macponacp called the attention of the House to the papers re- 
cently presented, the contents of which were now it the ion ofall. 
He noticed the situation of England at the éommencement of the late war, 
the coalition with all the despotic governments of the Continent, the 
replacing the Bourbons on the throne of France by the bayonet, the 
scrambling for territory which followed, and the subsequent parcelling 
out of lands and peoples, to the infinite disgust of all uaaikied. So long, 
he said, as Saxony, Genoa, and Italy existed, we must partake of the 
ignominy and infamy of these doings. He then entered on the subject of 
Spain, who, in 1812, adopted their ancient free constitution,—a constitu- 
tion which the Autocrat of Russia had baptized by that one emphatic 
word, legitimate,” denoting that it was all in all! In 1814 Ferdinand 
was conducted home, and his first act of gratitude towards his liberators 
was to overturn their liberties, to incarcerate, exile, and execute the most 
distinguished patriots. In 1820 the tyranny fell, and Portugal also ob- 
tained a free constitution. Doubtless in Spain there were divisions, but 
they had been malignantly exaggerated. The constitution was supported 
by the merchants, manufacturers, literary men, all the liberal professions, 
all that had respect to science, al! that represented intellect. Those op- 
posed to it consisted of a portion of the bigotted noblés, the whole body 
of the clergy, and some small proportion of the most ignorant peasdntry. 
—Mr. Macdonald went on to animadvert on the proceedings of the Duke 
of Wellington at Paris, and Commented with much warmth upon the 
pompous but impotent and tame manner of his interference, when the 
enormity of the crime was considered which France was about to perpe- 
trate. All that he had been instructed to say was, “ to any such inter- 
ference, come what may, his Majesty will not bé a party,” instead of 
having been ordered to deprecate it as a wicked and monstrous act, as a 
violation of the most saved principles of international law, and an in- 
fringement on all the rights of independent States. —The Hon. Gentleman 
dwelt at much length on the tone which Ministers ought to have assumed 
on this extraordinary and momentous question, spoke of the Allied Sove- 
reigns as “ Tyrants of the worst description” (hear, hear!) and charac- 
terised the attempt of the British Minister to give a “ new sense,” a dou- 
ble construction, to the French Speech, as nothing else but a disgraceful’ 
truckling to the French Cabinet. (Hear, hear !) Our good offices, Mr. 
Macdonald said, were all on one side: we had made atrial to preserve 
peace, solely for the advantage of France. After reading all the Docu- 
ments, it was clear to him, that no love of freedom actuated those who 
had attempted to mediate between France and Spain. Plenty of good 
offices were exercised towards France, but where were those shown to 
Spain? ‘To reméve all uneasiness from France, they offered ay ostenta- 
tions display of néutrality, so that she might be left to take her measures 
unfettered! The utmost ingenuity of Ministers could not lave devised 
a course bettae kdapted to support Fratice in her object. Hear, hear!) 
—After making several remarks on the danger that would result to the 
country from the subjugation of Spain by France, Mr. Macdonald ob- 
served, that What might be the result of the tremendous struggle now 
commenced,—whether it was to end in Europe becoming one vast: mili- 
tary despotism—it was impossible to say; but if it were to be so, the 
responsibility rested on the British Ministry. He hoped to God that 
France would fail in the attempt: whatever however the issue, he called 
on that House to do its duty this night, by stating to his Majesty, in an 
humble address, that his Ministers Fad not performed their's. (Hear!) 
—The motion he should pro would be—* That an humble address 
be presented to his Majesty, to inform his Majesty that this House has 
taken into its most serious consideration the papers relating to the late 
negociation, which have been laid before them by his Majesty's most 
gracious command. To represent to his Majesty, that the disappointment 
of his Majesty’s benevolent solicitude to preserve getieral peace, appears 
to this House to have, in a great measure, arisen from the failure of his 
Ministers to make the most earnest, vigorous, and solemn protest against 
the pretended right of the Sovereigns, assembled at Verona, fo make War 
oh Spain on account of her political institutions; as well as against the 
subsequent pretension of the French Government to deny that nations 
can lawfully enjoy any civil privileges but from the spontancous grant of 
their Kings—prinoiples destructive of the rights of all independent states 
—which strike at the root of the British cag and are subversive 
of his Majesty’s legitimate title to the throne. Farther, to declare to his 
Majesty the surprise amd sorrow with which this House has observed 
that his Majesty*s Ministers should have advised the Spanish Govern- 
ment, while so atiw bly menaced, to alter their constitution in the 
hope of avertingyinvasion; a concession which alone would have involved 
the total saefifice of national independence; and which was not ever 
palliated by 4n assdrance, from France, that, on receiving so dishonour- 
able a submission, he. vould Hane | ne per sdvatat 2 a — 
Finally, to represent to ajesty, that, in the j of this House 
a site of more dignified Geupphethonet would have been better calculated 
to preserve the peace of the Continent, and thereby to secure this nation 
more efféctually from the hazard of béing involved in the calamities of 


war.” 

Mr. S. Wortvey felt as strong 
condfict of the Allied Soverei 
Constitution, and wag aa 
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Strong language would have been the wisest policy in every view of th. 
question. Instead of which,’ arguments had been put forth every way 
disgraceful to the country :—he never saw.a, set of faslic documents 


a strict neutrality, and in avoiding all irritating language. There was 
nothing in the situation of this country that wopld justify our embarking 
in hostilities; and he deprecated the warm language which had been 
uped, as tending only to plungethe nation into war, which she ought fo 
avoid.—Mr. Wortley concluded by moving the fotlowmg Amendment: 
—“ ‘To assure his Majesty of our entire concurrence in the principles 
which his Majesty has repeatedly declared, with respect to interference 
ip the internal concerns of independent nations, and in his Majesty's just 
application of those principles, in the course of the late negociations, to 
the case of Spain. ‘To acknowledge with gratitude his Majesty's earnest 
and unwearied endeavours to preserve the peace of Europe. ‘To express 
our deep. regret that those endeavours have proved unavailing: and 
while we rejoice that his Majesty has not become party to a war, in 
which neither honour, nor treaty, oor the welfare of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions, required his Majesty to engage, to assure his Majesty that, highly 
as we estimate the advantages of peace, particularly at the present mo- 
ment, we shall be at all times ready to afford to his Majesty our most 
zealous and affectionate support, in any measures which his Majesty may 
find necessary, to fulfil the obligations of national faith, to vindicate the 
digsity of his crown, or to maintaia the rights and interests of his people.” 

Mr. 1. Witson fu'lowed on the same side, observing that he thought 
Ministers had done every thing which honour, firmness, and consistency 
af character required of them, and that they merited the thanks of the 

le. (#lear, hear!) Butthough he was an advocate for neutrality, 
3¢ could not see the conduet of France without execration. ( Cheers. ) 

Mr. Honnovuse could not but express his feelings. on what he consi- 
dered the degradation of his covatry by the conduct of Ministers. The 
Hon. Member made various .remarks on the state-papers, commenting 
with much acuteness on the proceedings of the Duke of Wellington and 
the iustructions of the British Minister. What right (he asked) had we 
to insist upon conditions about the King of Spain? (Hear, hear!) But 
thus it was :—we took care to condition for the King; but we never said 
a word about the people. (Cheers from the Opposition.) In these days 
an English Minister scorned to stipulate for, or to consult the people ; all 
that he axked was, security for that cursed monarchical principle. ( Loud 
cries of Hear! Hear! from the Ministerial Benches, and repeated from 
the Opposition.) ‘That cursed monarch ica) principle (hear!) for which 
be (Mr. Habbouse) suppowed al! was:to be given up. (Hear!) He knew 
yery well what he was saying (Hear! ): he was addressing an English 
Howse, of Commons, apd surely, as this principle had lately been ex- 
pounded by the despots of Europe, he had. aright to complain of it. 

Cheers.) Mt had blasted all the fair hopes aud promises that had been 
eld out to the nations; it had rendered null and void all the mighty 
efforts which this country bad put forth, and had defested the object of 
that vast expense of blood and treqsure which was intended to ensure 
security for ourselves, and to establish the liberties of hulbope. (Cheers. ) 
——Mr. Hobhouse said that the part which Mr. Canning had been called 
on to play was one of the noblest a Minister had ever had to perform ; 
but he had chosen to foliow in the footsteps of his predecessor, and there 
was hardly a state in Europe that did not look upon the Jate Lord Lon- 
donderry as the aythor of the present unhappy state of things. The 
Right Hon, Gent. had been followed into office with more expectations, 
more hopes, more good wishes, than had ever hailed the entrance into 
or of any previous Minjster: he knew not how the Hon. Gentleman 
iad collected round himself such a halo of h : bat so it was; and 
what was more to his credit, the gentlemen of the Allied anti-chambers 
exclaimed, Oh! they have made in England a shocking thing of it: 
we have now got a Radical to deal with!" (Cheers and Laughter.) © In 
France too, be was held up by the followers of Montmorency to hatred 
and execration. “From all this, he had formed great hopes of the Rt. 
Hon. Gent/eman is laugh); he did think that something would have 
been done for the honour of the country ; and when he heard the Speech 
and the Addresses, he did gravely believe thet a Radical had actually 
come into office (Lenghtie}—and as sanguine enough to hope that an 
prerans and manly course would be adopted. He now, however, 
nd that the Rt. Hon. Gentleman was treading closely in the footsteps 

of his predecessor; and the words “ strict neutrality” were sneaked out 
amongst the friends of Ministers in the other House.—After making 
many other forcible observations, Mt. Hobhoure concluded an animated 
rom by cochareg ON oo prreannens With those pen. Members who 
prayed forthe triumph of the just cause of in; but whether Spain 
should fall or sntanid he trusted thet the Merttake of an English ioene 
of Commons would show that they were not uamindfyl of the former 
glory of their country, and that they were to maintain her 

racter as the patroness of the liberties of thankind. (Cheers. ) 

Sir W. De Cumsriery, though he detevted the conduct of France, 
avowed himself an advocate for neutrality. 

Mr. Baxxes characterised the attack upon Spain by France as a mon- 
strous and horrid aggression. (Cheers.) He @ just peni-hment 
Sa 7 metmeroners bet he out met that England was 

teke @ part in the con an ! 
the upon ve @ part in teat, a eee 
» Banang mainiaived, that the coontry was more expased to the 
the course which bis Majesty's Government had pur- 
the adoption of a tone of firm and vi- 


than it could have been 
remonstrance [ 1 the huing. 1), We bound 
t= edly fot hceteg Perskccka\eeied so nie 





more wanting in common sense ; and if the house should pass them with 
a panegyric, they must be prepared to sanction anything and everything 
coming from that quarter. ( lear, hear !) Ministers had - not only ne. 
glected their duty, -but neglected it in a manner most disgraceful to the 
nation. (Hear, hear!) : 

Lord F. Gower supported the amendment, contending that Ministers 
had done everything in their power consistent with a disposition to pre. 
serve the, peace of Europe. | 

Mr. Wicperrorce thought no language too strong to apply to th. 
principles avowed in support of the aggression on Spain, because they 
were principles which went to repress all the struggles for rising liberty 
in the world. , Ministers, he said, seemed to him sincere in their wis 
to preserve peace and to prevent the aggression on Spain: but he could 
have wished to have seen a higher moral tone in the papers—( Hear, 
hear !)—something stronger than that they would not co-operate in the 
designs of France. ‘Those designs were founded on principles utterly 
subversive of the liberties of the British Constitution. ‘He approved hoy. 
ever of the conduct of Ministers in not raising the hopes of Spain in re. 
yard to assistance. Any interference on our part might have only 
served to make the war popular in France. He apprehended that its re. 
suit would sigually disappoint the French Government. As he thought 
that Ministers had meant to protect the interests of the: nation, he couid 
not condemn them. 

Mr. H. Sumner would give Ministers his warmer? vote for their cov- 
duct during the late negociations, in which they had consulted the inte. 
rest and honour of their country. 

Loud cries of question now arose ; and the debate was adjourned a 
12 o’clock till to-morrow. 


Tuesday, April 29. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


tThe debate was resumed by Mr. Warrmore, who’ considered the 
sys em pursued by the coalesced Sovereigns as decidedly hostile to the 
rights and institutions of every free people ; and called upon the House 
to show by its vote, that ifthe principles of unjust aggression were to be 
acted upon, the people of England, at whatever peril, would be com- 
pelled to take part with the oppressed against the oppressor. 

Mr. Dissrow approved of the condict of Ministers, and thought avy 
interference in the war equally-wseless and unjust. . 

Capt. Mapercey thought that Ministers had aecither consulted the 
honour nor the interest of the nation, in standing by.cool and pas 

of the wrong perpetrated by France, - ‘He was of opinion tht 
a vigorous interference on the part of Government woald have stopped 
the aggression on Spain, The proceedings of the ope Gévernmeat, 
its recent law of election, its oppression of the press, ifs interference with 
the trial by jury—all made it plain that its obyect‘was to’ put down libe- 
ral ideas and to get the power into its own hands; and it becames 
serious question for England, whether she would allow the Floly Alliance 
to trample down freedom throughout Europe. 

Mr. CURWEN was persuaded, that the general wish of the country #1 
for peace ; and though he could have wished that Ministets had adopted 
a stronger expression of moral feeling, he did not believe even that 
would have prevented the attack on Spain. 

Mr. Rosertson was convinced, that had the British Government 
adopted a different tone previous to the oceupation of Italy by the Holy 
Allies, France would not now have dared to attack Spain; or had ne 
been plainly told that England would not allow her to occupy >)" 
peace would not have been broken. Effectwal aid’ might be given © 
pein without injury to the landed or manufacturing interests of Eng 
and. 

Mr. J. Wittiams said that the conduct of France was distinguisbed by 
cruelty, perfidy, and hypocrisy, and a strong tone of remonstrance ought 
to have been adopted by Ministers. Here; said the Hon, Member, wer 
two parties, one who had committed no offence, and the ather meditating 
unprovoked and violent aggression. The natural course would have 
been to mediate with the party about to perpetrate the mischief, and 
with Spain, which was destined to be the victim of it. » Spain throvg 
out soliecsted the good offices of England—there was no necessity of org" 
moderation to her, for she was ail along moderate—why select bet, ¥ 
read to her a beewure in the toneand language of forbearance ? Why ** 
have reserved that style of address for the » not the oppress’ 
( Cheers.) He commented on the mild and malagmpered language = 
tained iy the Duke of Wellington towards Fr langue 
adopt the honest indignation moat Nom 
etwovious ; jorbo 
ee in; she was freely called ypon to.modily 
institutions; and what the Government gained by this ~ 
Could they calewlate upon peace lasting, if the war between Freece 
Spain continsed for a twelvemonth ?) Who could say what limits Pree® 
would set toher ‘ ‘odicine bnew iawvasions, fot & 
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THE EXAMINER. 


Lok’ of the ExcmEe@uver contended, that under all the 
was the decided policy of England, for thatit would 

been proper for her to have gone to war on the side of power 6h 
refit d, Cri favour of revolution on the other. The langtage 
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The CHANCEL 
cireamstances, peace 


one han ; ws : 
ee od by Government in the late negociations, was that of persuasion 


ther than menace, and reason and arguments were urged to shew the 
Sovereigns the injastice of those principles on which they professed to 
ict. [The Rt. Hon. Gent. took this opportunity to ‘utter an eulogy on 
act. > . . 
the character of his deceased friend the Marquis of Lordonderry, espe- 
cially for his conduct as Foreign Minister ; which the House seemed to 
jjsten to with much composure. } | He defended the line of conduct 
slopted by Ministers in regard to Spain. We never, he said, advised 
that country to yield to the principle declared in the speech of the Kiug 
of France, which went to represent all free governments as mere waste- 

r, unless they proceeded from the mouth of .kings—(cheers )—that 
yonstrous principle, which is described in the amendment in the very 
words which are used by his Rt. ‘Hon. Friend in one of his despatches. 
as “striking at the, very root of the British Constitution.” (Cheers. ) 
Considering the arduous circumstances in which Ministers were placed, 
he was satisfied that the House would reject the address, and-not agree 
to consign Government to condemnation on the ground that they have 
neglected what was due to the honour and interest of their country dur- 
ing the arduous negociation in which they have been engaged. (Much 
cheering.) 

Sir Tae MACINTOSH was not satisfied with the tone of the papers laid 
on the table, nor with the defence of Ministers. He lamented, he said. 
to find, that in one of the notes of the Duke of Wellington, the invasion 
of Spain was described as an “ unnecessary assumption of responsibility” 
by France. Was this the language that ought to have been applied to 
that infamous act? What would be thought of a man, who, in speaking 
of a pickpocket, said he had only committed a slight error with respect 
tothe rights of property ; or of a murderer, that he incurred an unne- 
essary responsibility, and that in the present state of the law of Eng- 
land the consequences might be dangerous to him? (Hear, and a laugh. ) 
Such refinement of language might please in the drawing-rooms of 
Vienna or Petersburgh, but they were unsuited to the blunt country 
\qttires and burgesses who represented the people of England in that 
House. It had been the common-place of every Minister of England who 
had conducted negociations badly, to say that if his line of policy were 
sitacked, the coantry would be plunged into war. Experience, how- 
ever, proved that this was not true. It was said, on one hand, ‘that we 
oaght not to interfere to assist Spain, because the people of that country 
were divided ; and on the other it was urged that we ought to abstain 
from such interference, because the defeat of the French was inevitable. 
He would leave the advocates of peace to reconcile those two arguments. 
‘The most extraordinary argument offered in support of the pacific policy 
of Ministers was, that if this country had nly assisted Spain, it would 

the war ayainet that country popular iu Eparice: but the tes- 
fimony of fects would prove that such a timorous policy had never been 
pursued by the British Government.—Sir James contended, thata firm 
tone of remonstrance should have been used in the very outset of our ne- 
rociations ; and that its adoption would have had the effect of preventing 
: + transactions in Spain, which we had so many reasons to deplore. 
ae indeed it was said, that such a tone on our part would only 

* to bring on hostile measures, He did not believe it: he did not be- 
ne notwithstanding all that was said of the wretched state of this 

a y after the Congress of Vienna, there was any power which would 
e —— us for a firm and decided remonstrance against that which 
ae of the general principles of the law of nations—against 
~ Loantedet ”, manifestly hostile to our own interests.—-The Hon, 
oon . a eman theu proceeded to show that the suffering France 
or Eeclena in Spain was not only directly hostile to the inte- 
cenai te gland, but that it had ever been the policy of our ancestors to 
bis eae “2 ascendancy.—After urging many arguments in proof of 

fend sea ¢ said that the House might, perhaps, be surprised thatfhe 
Seend of - inost of his friends in the interest he took in the fate of Fer- 

a obec There was no Sovereign, with the exception of that of 

4 ‘y+ Who was to him an object of so much interest. This feeling 
. , Bot arise so much from respect for his many amiable qualities (hear 
‘) as from a wish that his saf ig Yi - 
hagntninity. the ee ety oo continue a monument of the 
patriots whoge ny generosity, the manly forbearance (cheers) of thoxe 
eatin ert with such ardent zeal for the liberties of their 
ed: (Hear!) "That he (Ferdinand) might long live to afford a strik 
ng contrast betw od g ae ve Sree 2 ee 

een the mild forbearance of the virtuous men by whom 


Foul , ' he unrelenting tyranny of the Despots whio 
(Bee !) them, was his (Sir J. Macintosh’s) most earnest prayer. 


; j they might live t lish their glori k 
ardent ; € fo accomplish their gloriops task, he alsq 
tds okineee - Ifthey did fail, their ditengle would remain to sow the 
pore, of hg amongst mankind ; bat to do so they must continue to be 
(Olean) » unstained, kind,’ merciful, forbearing, and forgiving. 
the misfortunes was one amongst them whom he almost envied, even in 
belles in bento Which he had been exposed. He almost envied Ar- 
Fenius, in his eloquence ; he envied him the being fore- 
nish liberty ; but for nothing did he 
Sistering to the obleness of wature which he evineed in 
Srhicaries of ‘th, the wants, attending to the comforts, studying even the 
_vatman whovhad previously consi him to work as a 
followed the’ eat heat of an African climate. 
bpeech,) the conclusion of the Hon: ‘and Learned Gentleman's 






















Mr. Peet said, the real question was, did'the honour ‘of the country, 


abd, ifthe honour, did the interests of the country revder it necessary” 


that we should become a party tothe war? Did, then, the honour of 
the country require of us war? 
interests? He again boldly answered, No. Did the faith of the 
people of England? Again he boldly answered, No, (Hear, hear !) 


No. (Hear, hear !) - Since, then, neither Spain, nor the voice of the peo- 
ple of England, nor the faith of treaties, nor the interest nor the honour 
of the country required of us war, (7fear /) he asked was there any rea- 


such"measure ? (dear, hear!) Supposing the statement true, that, if the 
population of Spain were divided into eleven equal parts, ten of them 
would be found in favour of the present constitutional system, and otily 
one opposed to it :—supposing the statement likewise true, that the in- 
surrections in that country were only fomented by the money of France, 
he contended that France could derive no-additional strength. from the 
military occupation of Spain. seeing that she would have to keep perpe- 
tual watch over the ten parts of the population whose rights she had vio- 
lated, and who from that very violation must be moch exasperated against 
her. Indeed he was prepared to contend that thé military occupation of) 
Spain by France, instead of being a source of strength to France, would 
be to her a source of incurable weakness. He therefore maintained thrat, 
as far as the balance of power was concerned, there was not the slightest 
consideration of interest that could justify this country in ae 
herself into a state of war. The Hon, Member for Westminster had de- 
clared himself an advocate for a war of the principles of liberty against 
those of despotism. He for one should deprecate the hour when Eng- 
land should enter upon such a war (JJear, hear !); and he trusted that 
pon such a war she never would enter.» At the same time, he protested 
against the doctrines maintained by the Holy Alliance—that it was ne- 
cessary to establish an European police, to prevent the success of any 
revolution. (Hear. hear!) . He contended as strongly as any man could 
do, for one exception at least from that doetrine—namely, when the se~ 
curity of the state rendered such a revolution necessary (Hear, hear ‘) : 
and he was prepared to argue, that in the case of Spain that exception 
had certainly occurred. M. Chateaabriand had stated that whoever 
thought Austria justified in invading’ Naples, must also think Franee 
justified in invading Spain. Mr, Peel disclaimed the inference drawn. 
He thought thatthere was a justification for Austria ; but he could not see 
any justification whatsoever for the present aggression of France upon 
Spain. (Hear, hear!) » There was a wide difference between the Neapo- 
litan and Spanisly revolutions, though’ both to a certain degree arose 
out of military ahsurrections. At Naples, the revolution appeared to be 
nothing more than a military occupation of all the functions of Govern- 
ment. TheKing proposed to give a constitution in eigt days; bute 
mob was céHécted, and threatened to attack the royal palace if & consti- 
tution were hot granted in 24 hours. Such being the case, Austria ap- 
peared to him to be completely justitied in interfering to put down that 
revolution, especially as the dangers arising from it were not local, in 
consequence of the designs avowedly entertained by its authors of dis- 
turbing the existing arrangements of Italy, and of wresting from Austria 
those provinces which had been guaranteed to her by England and the 
ether Allies. Mr. Peel vindicated the mission of Lord F. Somerset to 
Madrid ; and contended, that the advice which the Duke of Wellington 
had offered, through him, to the Spanish Government, was calculated to 
promote its best interests. His Grace did. not propose to them to make 
any modifications in the Spanish constitution that were not clearly far ite 
benefit. (Hear, hear!) Spain might have consented without any loss of 
honour; and, by such consent, she would have onited her people, and 
ameliorated their condition, more than she ever now could do by any’ 
subsequent measure. What would be the consequence of adopting the 
resolutions proposed ? Would it not be felt throughout Europe as a con- 
demnation of the policy of strict neutrality, whieh itis.the, purpose of 
England to adopt? If the resolutions were adopted, it would be con- 
eluded that the House of Commens condemned the policy of neutrality, 
and were the advocates of war. It was for these reasons thet he(Mr. 
Peel) thought the House oughtto adopt the amendment, and assure his 
Majesty, that when a case occurred which should require it, the House 
would at all times be ready to adopt such meaggures as were necesary. to 
maintain the national faith and support the: hanour of the Crown; hat 
more berause he thought the policyiof neutrality. was that wingh Eng- 
land ought to pursue, and which would maintain for ber that peace 
which, though not essential to our existence, yet, after the, derange- 
ment of all interests, and the sufferings ¢onseqvent on a war of 25 years’ 
duration, it was the system which it was infinitely the best for the coun- 
try to adopt. ( Hear, hear !) ; ve 
Sir Francis Burperr said, whatever the votes of ype House might be, 

there could be no doubt entertained of the feeling which universally pre- 
vailed, and the light in which the conduct of France was viewed, iu this 
country. He thought there was, on the face of the papers,spore than 
sufficient to call down on the head of avy English Minister the cenayre of 
that House. The Noble Duke was, at the outset, asked the Frénch 
Ministerx if England would coneur in the aggression on Spain, 
they had the insolence to go on and ask what effective support 
country would give to France. in case of her taking thisattack?. 
he did not mean here to speak of violent lan or mennces M4 
war, but of that dignified expreesion of v which 
brought to the minds of the: proposers a 
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this country must entertain on such a proposition. Su we had said 
—*“ Your conduet is a violation of every principle of justice ; and not only 
will we not be your accomplice in the transaction, but we must follow 
the severe line of our duty, and not keep up that correspondence which 
subsists amongst honest individuals. We must withdraw from your Court 
our ambassador.” This would have been an answer to the question more 
consonant to the dignity of England and the character which she had 
hitherto supported, but which she now seemed inclined to relinquish. 
This would have been more likely to stop France in her vile and detest- 
able projects, than telling her that she was undertaking an “ unnecessary 
responsibility.”’ He had looked with the greatest sruprise at that part 
af the Duke of Wellington’s memorandum in which he said he could not 
see anything in the conduct of the King of Spain that should lead.the 
Spanish nation to suspect his intentions. Was it possible he could be so 
blind—was it possible that he who was so penetrating into the designs of 
the enemy in the field, could be blinder than a mole in perceiving the 
designs of one who passed under the name of a friend ?—that in the cha- 
racter of Ferdinand the VIIth, who had run the most disgraceful career, 
there was nothing to excite suspicion ?—that Ferdinand who had disho- 
noured his mother, betrayed his father, abandoned his country, and on 
his return murdered its defenders !—was there nothing in all this to ex- 
cite suspicion? Was it not, he would say, impossible to regard as a friend 
the man who could see nothing in this conduct of Ferdinand VII. to ex- 
cite suspicion? But there was nothing that had more surprised him in 
the papers than the first despatch of the Rt. Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Canning) in which he expressed the determination, that, come what 
mighte—when he (Sir F. Burdett) first read these words, he thought the 
honour of England was about to be vindicated; but—oh most lame and 
impotent conclusion |—* hia Majesty will not be a party.’’ There could 
be no instance equal to this of the art of sinking in writing; but it had 
been equalled in other parts of these transactions. It was contrary tothe 
interest of England that Naples should have been abandoned to Austria; 
and though the late Secretary for Foreign Affairs had put forth the prin- 
ciples on which this country would govern itself, yet he had so frittered 
away the main principle, that then also the interests of Europe were 
scandalous y betrayed. When he recollected the transactions relative to 
Piedmont, he was not so much astonished at the way in which the Duke 
of Montmorency had addressed the French House of Peers, and threw in 
our teeth all these transactions, to which we had been consenting parties, 
and expressed his surprise that England should not concur therefore in 
the aggression on Spain. When he named Genoa, and summed up a long 
list of erimes, he (Sir F. Burdett) could not help thinking that the argu- 
ment was a good one for a French Minister to urge ; but if England were 
not now to be blotted out of the map of Europe, she must express her 
sense of the atrocity of such conduct. It was not for.the interest of Eng- 
land this settlement of Europe, as it was called hone) sa. “ost 
rel dined) hee le @ eon 
source of dispute); it was not for our interest the sMaltler states and 
mdependent nations of Europe should be swept under the protection of 
two or three great despotic poe Ifever it were the interest of this 
country to ne Ss independence of Spain, it was so at the present 
moment. pose France to be in possession of Spain and of Portugal— 
France, lienb of the Holy Alliance---one of chess aameunl ties which 
had leagued themselves together in conspiracy against the liberties of the 
world---would she be contented to stop in her career? That a war with 
France would be inconvenient at the nt moment, there Was no doubt. 
(Hear, hear!) There could be as little doubt that every man whom he 
addressed, would be desirous, if possible, to avoid it, But there was 
such a thing as national honour---a thing even more s than na- 
tional immediate interest; and England was sacrificing her honour as a 
nation, if she consented to remain at peace when the proper course for 
her was war. ( Cheers.) England had never til) now fallen to low as to 
sit by and see France overrun Spain. Another argument was, that a 
maritime war, in the Spanish cause, would make this country un lar 
with France. Really it was something new for England to consult the 
taste of the people of Fravee aa a point. ( Hear and laughter. ) 
He did not megn to say a word in di t of that great, and brave, 
and enlightened people; but reall he alifiered from the Rt. Hon. Gen- 
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THE EXAMINER, 


nothing but a constant participation in the views of the oppressor. 

pt The Hon. oa rene he aa admirable : (Heer, 
that he considered the interests of Spain and of England to have bees 
not considered, but compromised, in the late negociations. He appre- 
"hended no other result, if the contest between Spain and France Was 
prolonged, but that England would be compelled to go to war in the end 
under disadvantages which would not have attached to her in the be. 
ginning. {The Hon. Baronet then sat down amidst the continued checring 
of the House.) i 

Mr. Www then rose to speak, but the noise became so excessive, tha 
the Hon. Gentleman, after several attempts to be heard, sat down; ang 
after some observations from Mr. Brovenam, the Debate was again 
adjourned at half-past one o’clock. 

Wednesday, April 30. 
ABOLITION OF WHIPPING. 

Mr. Grey Bennet rose for the purpose of introducing a Bill to abolish 
whipping, as a punishment inflicted by the Magistrate. He contended 
that it was neither exemplary nor reformatory- The punishment was one 
that remained of a barbarous age. If there could be no other punishment 
substituted, then the law would have some authority in remaining as i; 
stood. But there was a punishment which had been found salutary—thor 
of bard labour; and he conceived this punishment might be substituted 
in every instance. Some years back the punishment of the pillory bad 
been abolished in cases of an ordinary nature, and why could not this 
barbarous mode of punishment be likewise abolished? He had attended 
to the subject many years, and had devoted much time and had travelled 
many miles in order to comprehend it, and, after all he could learn, jt did 
appear to him to be a positive evil. In the Returns which bad been pre- 
sented to the House, it appeared there was not less than 6,959 individuals 
flogged in prisons in the course of seven years. It was disgraceful to the 
feelings of humanity that such a punishment should exist. 

Mr. Corwen supported, and Mr. Cuaisropner Smity spoke against, 
the Bill. 

The Arroryey-GENeraL was most decidedly adverse te the motion. 
Corporal punishment was a salutary measure, and in many eases a consi- 
derable benefit had arisen fram it. Doubtless corporal punishment was 
exceedingly painful, but it ought not to be abolished on that accoust 
merely. 

Mr. Lesnarp said, that since the disgusting practioe had been abo- 
lished as it respected females, he saw no reason why it should not be ex- 
tended to the other sex. It was a punishment that might operate very dif- 
ferently according to the particular individual administering it, as lis 
feelings or prejudices might be excited. 

Mr. Dawson considered the law as it stood at present very salutary. 

Mr. Hosuouse consi the punishment Hlegal, and he should be 
gled to knew from the ¢ovwhether there was any Act of Par- 
liament which authorized the Magistrate, in the regulation of gaols, to in- 
flict the punishment of whipping. The punishment was notlviag more aor 
less than a system of torture, and one which in his opiniow an English 
Court of Law could not justify. If he understood right, the retorus were 
not complete, and yet according to them there were a thousand persons 
punished annually dvring the last seven years. If the femajes bad bees 
spared out of delicacy, by a law recently enacted, surely the moulines 
of the other sex ought to be a sufficient ground for their being also spared 
this odious—this degrading punishment. It had been said, and most 

es a being who had undergone such a punishment lost that which 
rendered him an object of regard in his own and others eyes—self-respect. 
He considered it the most revolting to humanity aud common decenty 
any mode of panishiment countenanced in England, and, therefore, be 
should give his warm su tto the motion. 

Mr. N. Carvaar thought if punishinents of this nature were abolished, 
the measure might be extended to schools; there were doubtless wasy 
Hon. Gentlemen present who had lost self-respect, if sach were neces 
rily to follow from punishment exercised upon them when at school. (4 
wr ) He said he should vote against the motion. 

r. S. Bourne believed many instances could be produced is which 
fogging bad been more effective than avy other mode of punishment. 
r. Horme Somer would vote for the abolition of. whippiog =) 
unishment for adults in all cases. He admitted, however, that with boy) 
if administered with discretion, it was a salutary mode of coercion, 

Sir 1. Coryiw said, that during fourteen months he was ip d 
the Melampus, he never punished a man, and duripg the whole war be 
had recourse to the punishmeot of whippiug in only one instance. Th 
a tare was no wecéssity for it. sad 

ir KR. Elggon asserted that whipping was a punish never exerct 

beneficially. 1t was unjust, Babne. ; ooh.’ ie the degree of put 
ment was at the discretion of the executioner, aud not of the Court— 
(Hear!) Inevery respect be thought it objectionable, and that iv 
provost solignte age so barbarous a punishmeat onght to be diseost 


Mr. Secretary Pres said, that all the information he, bad been able # 
callect relative to the puvishment led bim tw think, shat the pbolities . 
mete: would be so dangerous a precedent that he could gos cooses! 
taging in of this Bill, (Hear!) Mit were trwe that it teaded 
degrade those individuals who were made the objects of its applic 
it ought to be discontioued at schools. But if it were wecessary i® 
army, avy, ond in-sehools, a fartior’ it should he resorted toils ‘oie 
the principal objection to its abolition arose from the 
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e of substituting some more severe punishment in its stead. 
dto do away with capital punishments, they should 
4 lessen the number of secondary ones. With regard to its efficacy on 
» seal offenders, be was persuaded that there was no other punishment 
Oh could be devised so salutary for boys as whipping. ( Hear, hear ! ) 
1, ae not aware that it had been much abused, for though he had looked 
“ato the records of the Secretary of State’s office, he did not find a single 
snplaint of thé abuse of this punishment for the last seven years. 
oD Lvsuixceron denied that whipping was a proper punishment, either 
» the army or Davy. It was a species of correction which appeared to 
» » to render soldiers and sailors unfit for the service, by degrading the indi- 
viduals ia their own estimation. As to its propriety in schools, it was a sub- 
‘ect of complaint, that in many cases it was inflicted to an excess. (Hear /) 
He himself had known many young men who quitted school, and aban- 
doved their prospects in a profession, rather than submit to so humiliating 
. punishment. The deprivation of society, the exclusion of friends, an 
che absence of comforts, together with the opportunities which offered of 
reclaiming the prisoner, were more likely to bring him back toa sense of 
duty, than the harsh treatment of flogging. 

Sir T. Barine thought flogging had only the effect of hardening old 
offenders. With youthfat offenders, however, he thought it might be had 
recourse to with propriety. 

Mr. R. Martin knew cases in Ireland where whipping was adminis- 
tered with such severity as to occasion death to the unfortunate objects of 
its application. He would not, however, abolish it altogether. 

Mr. Eastcourt and Mr. Gurney spoke against the punishment. 

Mr. Alderman Tuompson thought ita salutary mode of punishment, if 
administered with discretion. 

Mr. Bennet said that if Gentlemen who opposed his Bill at all contem- 
plated the possibility of their being subjected to the punishment of whip- 
ping, they would not be such sticklers for it. It was a base, barbarous, 
and beastly practice, disgraceful to the present day, and to the code of 
English punishments. Whatever might be the fate of this. Bill, he hoped 
yet to see this savage punishment abolished. 

The House dividéd, and the numbers were—Ayes, 37; Noes, 74— 
Majority against the motion, 37. - 

FOREIGN APFAIRS—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Mr. Wynw resumed the debate on the late negociations, and contended 
tbat Government had adopted the only judicious course, that of a strict 
neutrality ; for though the conduct of France would be a just cause of 
war, yet neither the honour nor the interest of England required such a 
proceeding. He was of opision that France would ultimately fail in her 
atlack upou Spain. 

Mr. Leycesrer maintained that Ministers had not backed the Opinion 


there would b ‘ 
if Gentlemen wishe 


of the country with any effectual remonstrances ; they had gone no farther. 


then “to hint e fant wud hesitate dislike,” when theyshould have uttered 
the stroug language called for by the flagrant aggression of the Govern- 
went of France, whose conduct was marked by a total want of common 
houesty aad common humanity. 

Mr. W. WittiaMs believed that 999 persons out of every 1,000 were of 
opinion that the policy of this country was peace, though they viewed the 
caters of France with unqualified disapprobation ; and though he could 
net altogether disapprove of the measures of Ministers, yet he thought 
rh migst have adopted a firmer language to France in the late negocia- 
; alr. W. Peg. was of Opinion that Ministers had acted most wisely in 
ouraring to engage inthe quarrels of others. The conduct of France in 
‘erading Spain was foolish and absurd, nay mad; but neutrality was the 
‘re policy of England. 

— ‘itureston had no difficulty in protesting against the principles 
cence y ee in regard to Spain; but England could only throw 
ai ree ard or remain neutral, and the latter was clearly the wise 
ae ac to pursue. Government had done just what it ought to 
da yin selecting for interference with Spain that uncenquered Ge- 
soa arutmste Statesman, the Duke of Wellington, who clearly 
guecalie ae wasadivided country, though its population would: feel 

tas ignvent at French invasion. The Noble Lord was of opinion 
wilt. warfare adopted by Spain ‘would eventually wear out 


sane a was convinced that the proceedings of Ministers had been 
Mr. Twis rmness, candour, and resolution. 
duet of Minis hese “pon various arguments in vindication of the con- 
i speech was *» Sut owing to the impatience manifested by the House, 
Sit F. Bua ‘the mperfectly heard. 
intent; inate — that Ministers were silently, —he would not say 
ws impious! renaens that most odious and abominable league, which 
Despots g ey oe the Holy Alliance, (hear, hear! )—an association of 
threatened tor Se liberties of mankind. He would ask, if Spain had 
isftinged eae France, on the ground that her Charter had been 
hi , England have remained in the sit peste she now ex- 
n 


, vite While F : 
bare heat pirahes Was entering Spain? He believed not. France should 


wold mak, 7 eet#s S000 as she entered the Spanish territory, England 
the day, _ common cause with Spain: eteaiien was the endl of 
ord F Uo was clear that this neutrality would terminate in war. 
** & previous ey *e alinded to the warmth he had evinced on this subject 
nequent 8? and also to the anger expressed by Mr. Canning 
ccasion, observing, that his (Lord F.’s) indignation was 
couptry, 
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‘a behalf of the charactor of his while the Rt. Hon. Gen- 
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tleman’s was roused in behalf of his own. The Noble Lord proceeded to 
comment on the Memorandum the Duke of Wellington sent to Madrid, 
which appeared to him to be nothing less than an absolute betrayal of the 
Spanish Government, for it went to induce the Cortes to violate their 
oaths, and to bestow on Ferdinand the despotic power he formerly pos- 
sessed. Throughout the whole negociations the interests of England and 
her allies had never been spoken of. As it was, there was danger that 
war must ultimately take place; whereas a firm, manly, and decided 
conduct, would have averted such danger. The country was descending 
to that state of shame and degradation which would fit her to put up with 
anything. He had expected a different course when he found that the 
Rt. Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Canning) had so great a lead in the councils of 
his Majesty. He did not say that he approved of the Rt. Hon. Gentleman's 
general line of politics; but from what he knew of the Rt. Hon. Gentle- 
man, he thought he would have been the last man to consent to lower the 
character of the country, and he did still cherish a hope that the Rt. Hon. 
Gentleman would do something to retrieve the evil that had already be- 
fallen us—that he would find means to retrace his steps. If he had that 
wish, he must exert himself, and that with energy. The plague had be- 
gun; he must take the censer in his hand, and stand between the living 
and the dead. If the Rt. Hon. Gentleman did not bestir himself, and that 
soon, his name wonld be banded down, not with glory, but as one who 
had sunk bis country in degradation and shame. (Hear, hear ! ) 

Mr. E. J. Lirt_eron was satisfied that the general feeling was in favour 
of peace, and that Ministers had acted with great propriety in the late ne- 
gociations. 

Mr. Canntno said that the question, after all, was that of peace or war; 
and Government bad entered upon the late negociations with a disposition 
that the result should be peace—peace to all the world if possible, but 
peace at all events for England, if consistent with her character and ho- 
nour. Many persons thought, he said, that with a view of coneiliating 
the great powers, we shonld have addressed them as tyrants and despots, 
who were trampling on the rights and liberties of mankind. It would 
hardly be expected that, if he had used such language they would have 
replied in the words of Shylock‘ Fair Sir, you spit on me on Wednes- 
day last ; you spurned me such a day; another time you called me dog ; 
and for these courtesies” ¢ we agree #8 your propositions.” Was this 
language that could be expected to produce the effect desired ? Should we 
not ourselves despise them if they had yielded to rhetoric like this? Was 
it not probable that indignation and irritation would have been the result 
of such Janguage ? 

‘f ——— Medio de fonte teporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angat.’’ 
That was the course which the Government had thought it right to pursue. 





—The Rt Hea. Gentleman entered upon a history of the negoeiations into 


which it is quite impossible for us to follow him. He said he believed 
that the war was forced on the French Government by the efforts of a fac- 
tion. He believed that at one period several members of the Government 
were averse from it. Up toa still later period, France would gladly have 
availed herself of the smallest loop-hole out of which the Spanish Govern- 
ment might have allowed her to creep. Ministers had -been condewned 
as dupes, because their opponents gratuitously ascribed to France one 
systematic and invariable line of conduct. If so, the French Government 
had made singular sacrifices to appearances. Mr. Canning, among other 
matters, noticed the memorandum of the Duke of Wellington, so much 
the subject of criticism, which was, he said, the wes ry by a manly 
mind, though perhaps the thoughts were not duly arranged for public in- 
spection. Whatever might be thought of the recommendation here, there 
was not an individual in Spain to whom it was communicated, who took it 
as an offence. He (Mr. Canning) wished to God that some part of it had 
been accepted. He admitted the point of honour—be venerated those 
who acted upon it—he did not blame the Spaniards that they had refused 
to make any sacrifice to temporary necessity; buat still, he lamented the 
result of the refusal. It was said that all was required of Spain, and no- 
thing of France. He utterly denied it. He regrétted, deeply regretted, 
that the efforts of this country had failed. When reflecting on the impo- 
licy of the course pursued by the French Government, he could not lose 
sight of her mighty resources, of the weight she ought to preserve in the 
scale of Europe—he could not forget what might be the consequences to 
that country of the bazardous enterprise in which she was now engaged 
—the consequences to Europe of the unjust proceeding she had under- 
taken, which, for ought that human nature could foresee, might end in a 
dreadful revulsion. (Hear!) He did not say that it would be so, but 
fhat it might: and considering it as a mere matter of abstract right, mo- 
rality ought to rejoice if injury returned upon the aggressor. (Hear, 
hear!) Buta revulsion would not affect France aloye: it would touch 
Great Britain—it would touch continental Europe at many points: France 
could not be convulsed without threatening danger to the very extremities 
of Europe. With this conviction, be thought any sacrifice, not touching 
national honour, national interests, or national independence, cheaply 
bought, if a chance remained of preserving peace. All that Great Britain 
had done was to avoid the ealamity of war. Good God! when it was re- 
membered how many evils were compressed into that little word * war,” 
was it possible for any man to hesitate upon such an occasion in, urgis 

everything that could avert it, without sacrificing the honour of the party 
to which advice was tendered ? (Hear, hear!) Some Hon. a 
bad said that Ministers had done wrong io settiog France at ease by 
proclaiming so early as they had their intention of heutrality. 
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Se far from the charge being true, France had never been assured of 
Fngland’s neutrality from the day of the King’s speech, to the day when 
she gave orders to cross the Bidasson. Spain had been constantly in- 
formed of the truth, to prevent her building hopes whieh in the end would 
have been disappointed ; France had been kept studiously in doubt as to 
the fact, for the purposes which the Hon. Gentleman had suggested. He 
had no difficulty in telling the House that the King’s speech at the com- 
mencement of the present session bad contained a frank avowal of our 
intention to preserve neutrality ; but that upon the arrival of the King ¢, 
France's speech, that pledge had been withdrawn. He had himse If 
plainly told the French Chargé d’Affaires, that such ar intimation had 
been intended, but that it was withdrawn in consequence of the speech of 
the King, his master. Was that truckling to Frauce? (Great cheering 
Strom both sides of the House.) Ministers had weighed the question deli- 
berately, aod, with reference to the state of Spain, with reference to the 
state of Franee, with reference té the state of Portugal, with reference to 
the state of the alliance, with reference to her own state, and with re- 
ference to the state of the world, they had decided that peace was the 
policy of England. Steering a middle course, while he rejected with dis- 
dain suggestions which he had somewhere heard, of the possibility of his 
engaging against the Spanish cause, (cheers ) still he did not feel himself 
called upou to aid Spain in a warfare of such peculiar characier ; nor was 
he bound to doso by any treaty—by any encouragement openly given or 
facitly permitted to be deduced. The Right Hon. Gentleman then en- 
tered upon the political situation of this country with'respect to Portugal. 
England, was bound, if Portugal was unjustly attacked, to assist ber, but 
still Portugal was not permitted to engage England needlessly in war, 
by making to herself, through: her own fault, an enemy. ‘He came next 
to cousider the situation of the country, as to her ability for war. Though 
he felt the sentiment as strongly as any man that the conntry was full of 
means, and free of her strength to engage in any contest to which national 
honour might invite her, he wust say that thos¢ means were in a very par- 
teular equdjtion—that they were at the precise period of recovery, which 
mede it desirable that the progress should be continued—that her re- 
sources, new in course of reyoration, were at that crisis when relapse 
might inflict a wound more deep and difficult of cure than she would have 
been likely to suffer from the @ame circumstances at any former period. 
it was in reference to that particular condition that he had said, * If we 
are to be driven into war, soon or late, as some have declared, let it be 
Inte-wlet it be after we have had time to turn the corver of otir difficulties 
—when we have retrieved a little more effectively our dilapidated re- 
sources—let us not venture until we are assured that, haying means and 


strength to begin, we are also capable of keeping op our evergies in the 


cawfliet an indefiotte period of time.”” For let uo man thiak ¢hat the struc- 
gle would be stiert—The Kight Hen. Gentleman préceeded t argue, 
that the Representative system was hostile to peace, and asserted that 
they bad not been able to deal with the Freuch’ Government as they 
would base dane with the avcient monarchy.—So far from beida able to 
apply with effect the intimation of the voice of the British Parliament, and 
the sense of the British public, as they might have done in all probability 
with the old Government of France, the Representative Chamber of France 
was for hostilities, against the pacific designs of the Krench King ; they 
moved with a spirit which cquld not be subdued—with a zeal which no 
arguments offered could restrain. Le mustsay, that good as the acquire- 
ment of free institutions might in-itself be—much os it. was calculated to 
Gil with delight the philosophers aud the political theorist, sit »wus the last 
we whjch ought to be reckoned on as favourable to peace. Look at all 
Uie demo erecios, whether of the ancient or awdern world, with the excep: 
ion of the United States af America, they enjoyed their existence, he 
might say, only iv wor; while, on the other hand, the only instances of 
profound peace being waiutained were found under settlements of the strict 
mouarchical form. Let it pot be supposed, that he had any intention to 
disparage the progress of freedom, or that he wished for any checks to be 
applied ta it, or that he was pleased at the sight of obstacles thrown iu its 
wey; butthey were not to bope to deal with the Governments as if they 
were stauding on the old established ground. Free institutions might be 
Une best iw all respeets of internal streagth and external vigour, but infal 

libly they removed those facilitics which Governments of greater restraint 
allesded for diplomatic policy. li. was perfectly true, as it hud been 
urged, that there was a contest going on in the world, between the spirit 
of unlimited mouarchy aad the spirit of constitutional libérty. Between 
these two spirits, it might be said, that war was either really in action, 
or very likely to rise up through the states of Eyeope. It wus true, as bad 
alse heen observed, that no period in history so much resembled the pret 
sent as that of the Reformation Kut we were not one aaonyat those who 
were eng for the first time egaiust the spirit of unlimited monarchy . 
W e had taken our stavion aud aspumed a character which differed from the 
siuation of those engaged aruad us. That station, aod the ivfuence of 
that character, wust got be lightly given up. it was due to the tranquil- 
—e the world, that we should hold aloof—that we shipuld assist beth 
sides with our counsel and advice, but because the partioan of meither. if 
this, which was truly described, were the state of the world, it enght to 
be an additiopal reesen for exercising our cautivu. ‘These were the grounds 
which had jeduced bis Majesty's Ministers to take the coarse which they 
bed done. They wanted to preserve that commaed aud induence whieh 
the siteation of the country now possessed. They wished to, be able, to 
a\sil themselves of any opporiuuity whieh the progress of events 
might oer of renewing their a@empts ot recopciliation—to save to the 


ountry that superintending station between those zealously struggling fo, 
facta and fs who pertinaciously refused it.-—The Rt. Hon. Gentle. 
man then proceeded to comment on the proposed address, which he ob. 


jected to as incorrect in points of fact. Ministers, he said, had protested, 


retty strongly too—the words they used were, “ Principles destrac. 

ae re be rights ar all independent states, which strike at the root of the 
British Constitution, and are subversive of his Majesty’s legitimate title 
to the throne.” So that, in the very sentence which condemned Minis. 
ters for not using language sufficiently strong, they had taken up with the 
terms, finding no others of energy enough to give efiect to their purpose, 
from the notes of those very Ministers, adopting the same views and the 
same opinions, and clothing them in the self-same language. The ad. 
dress (he said) should either have gone to pray his Majesty for a remoral 
of Ministers for misconduct, or it should have taken the tendency of the 
amendment proposed by his Hon. Friend, giving his Majesty assurances 
of the cordial co-operation and willing support of the Parliament and the 
country, in his endeavours to preserve the dignity of the Crown, the bo. 
nour of the country, and the interests of the people.—The Rt. Hon. Gen. 
tleman concluded with a few more sentences corroborative of the views he 
had before taken of the interests and honour of the country being kept free 
from dangér and reproach by persevering in @ course of neutrality. (Lond 
and long-continued cheers succeeded as he sat down.) 

Mr. Brovo#am, after some prefatory remarks, observed upon the igno- 
rance displayed in France upon English affairs, and noticed a work of M, 
de Chateaubriand, in which be said, that the people of England were s 
fond of all occasions of grief, that there were hardly any of their dramatic 
representations in which were not introduced funerals ; such delight, he 
adds, do these sombre islanders take in sad spectacles. ( Laughter.) This 
ingenious and accurate author also said, that the House of Commons was 
composed of three parties, the Ministerial, the Opposition, and Tee 
cans—these latter were one hundred in number, and at the head of them 
was his Hon. Friend the Member for Bramber. Thiey had a strong feel. 
ing for religion, but it was for no religion except their own. (Laughter 
Their wives, he continued to say, dressed as Quakers, but they aud their 
husbands gave up all: their revenves to the poor: of this paren bee Oe 
Pitt, and it was by their influence that he bad so long contrived to keep 
his office. This author, the House would perceive, became more accurate 
as he proceeded, for he said that the opposition party were ow el 
credit; their chief was Mr. Fox, who had lost his eloquenee byt as 
of old age, and‘of’ the excesses of his’ youth! He mentioned thie ua 
development merely for the purpose of showing the gross ignoran Ana 
prevailed in somé foreign cituniries with respect to the institutions of Eng. 
land. The Rt. Hon. Gentleman had told the House that the Freveh Ge- 
vernment was not gnilty of perfidy, Wut that theircouncils were ia wer 
state of vacillation that’ they Were never for two days in the same wind. 
The most extraordinary thing was, that in all this shifting and changing, 
no good had ever been proposed for Spain. This was the only point 1 
whieh there had been no vacillation.. The correspondence with the 
Government of Paris affords such instanees of constant delusion os were 
unprecedented in the anuals of diplomacy. In the first instance a ¢ ordon 
Sanilare had been appointed on the Spanish Frontier, for no other pores 
as was said, than to prevent the spread of an infectious fever. The : 
vernment of England, without any proof believed, the statement ; : 
when this Cordon was changed to an Army of Obseryation, and the pby- 
sical was changed to a moral contagion, our Government was no less » 
tented. Another point which could not fail to rouse every English oe 
was, that during three years which the negociatiens had Sonny eo : 
communicated all our proceedings to France, while we were redve ; 
the homiliating avowal, that she had not communicated ove tittle to 
A remarkable part of the dapery of France was, the disavowal of avy 
like intention at the very moment when steps were taking for the 2 ; 
mencement of hostilities. How would England have brooked the a 
dealt with as she, or rather her Government, had dealt with wl one 
would the people of Enyland like to be called on for a re-mode ing 
their Constitution, with such a threat hanging over their heads oa 
heen levelled ayainst Spain? How would they like to be threatene os 
invasion, if they did not make such ehanges in their system of Go as 
ment, as itwas known were asked of Spain? They were told that ys 
Duke of Wellington of all wen had the best right to interfere: ead 
the employment of the Noble Duke which was complained of; a: 
was complained of which weold have proved a sirbject of compla cc 
namely, that his efforts were made for improper purposes He was 
ployed to communicate a threat, and a threat be did sey as so hs 
was ewployed to give his voice in favour of France; and watoctars . 
had done sv. He observed with great pain how the Noble Duke wad 
ducted himself on that ovcasion. The Hoa. Member for Bone ie 
others never filed to remind the House of the gratitude whieh peak 
us from Spain; but was that the only purty op whom we had clans a 
titade? For whem, he would ask, wes so much British blood oe 
for the Boarbous? Aud when it was said that we had no influence # 
drid, what, he would ask, lad becowe of oar baietanee a0 Ports! Cor 
his country had put Ferdinand upon bis throne, by the assis 
Sponiards ; but they had placed Sink upon tle theens in detisnce ns 
Freneh people. (Cheers.) The gratitade due to us from the 8 ae 
people was asa grain when compared with the immense Jnad of obig od 
under which we had laid the Boerbons—«that race who, #* had bees 
vbserved by M. Talleyrand, had not, during thirty years of are 
forgotten vor learned any thing, He thegght it was ‘not too mutt" 
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recollect who it was that bronght him back to the 


. VIII. should 
eo re he aati back, not in the front of an army which had 
ea his crown, but in the baggage of that army. (Hear, hear ! ) 
cong 


: ‘te was among that triumphant host—they were also 
Nat one of Bis yt ar anate (Cheers J And now, after ail the blood 
wer 8 which had been expended for that family, Evgland, it ap- 
uot aad not to ask the head of it a single reqnest, how much soever it 

‘ redound to our interest, or however just it wight be in itself. ( Hear, 
a 4 jt was said, that the question was, should we go to war or conti- 
ae ce? . Now he must say, that remonstrance was not war; and he 
vein Ae time denied that this country ought not to threaten or menace 
“sea ther did not intend to go to war. But of this he was sure, that if 
sesace had been used, and a determination to go to war had been ex- 

, hostilities would have been prevented. (Hear, hear!) The 
Learned Gentleman then proceeded to argue, that if we continued ina 
aate of neutrality, this cquatry would be obliged to submit tothe right of 
warch, whether France made a real blockade, or only a paper blockade, 
as we had done in the late war; and sure he was, that such a state of 
things would be found gs intolerable to England as it had formerly been 
» America. He vext ridiculed the idea that France was not actuated by 
sy feeling of ambition, though she had 100,000 men in arms ready to 
invade Spaim. Many Gentlemen who supported the amendment could 
hardly listen to any assertion which impngned the propriety of these ne- 
zociations ; but if they were so convinced of their excellence, why did 
they not venture on something stronger than the amendment? Why did 
they not come forward with a resolution approving, in plain and manly 
terms, of the conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers. (Hear, hear!) They 
bad done no such thing. They endeavoured by a side wind to get rid of 
this question. They gave to Ministérs no mark of approval—no testimo- 
nies of their applause : praise he observed.no where, except in the speeches 
of a few Hon. Members. Except some half dozen of individuals who 
were guided by their patrons in office, he believed not a man would vote 
for the awendinent, who could Fay bis hand on bis heart and say, that he 
was eren moderately satisfied-with the conduct of Ministers. The con- 
duct of Goverament bad beea approved moderately and equivocally ; the 
conduct of the Opposition had been blamed less moderately and less 
equivocally ; but as to any apptoval of the conduct of the Allied Sove- 
reigns, or of the-proceedings of France, it had not, thank God, polluted 
be airofthet house in which they breathed. (Hear!) There was not 
o be found awongst.them any person who approved of the invasion of 
Spain; there was no volunteer assassin of liberty and independence ; 
there was not any greedy pander to the spoiled children of the world who 

itlded the sceptres of Europe! (Hear /,) No such character was to be 
onad intither House of Parliament. He iad anly pve word more to say, and 
bat was to implore tse House not to come jo a divided vote upon the pre- 
occasion, whea they agreed upon the main principles which the sul- 
intolved. He was realy to forego anything, rather than expose the 
ease to. an unintelligible vote—one which was sure to be misappre- 
nded-by the ignoranee pf some, and misconustrned by the interests of 
- He would conclude, therefore, by recommending his Hon. Friend, 

f der this general understanding, to withdraw his metion. ( Heam! ) 

Mr. Macponatp said he was ready to. yield to the suggestion of his 

pion. Friend, and to agree that the amendment should stand in the form 

‘an address, in the place of the original motion. 

Mr. Canxine.—After having. snilered for three long nights, the con- 
wl, woremitting, nusparing. lectures of Gentlemen ojposite, for a too 
redy concession to the views of foreign Powers, it is now incumbent upon 
‘say, that we havé to profit by the lesson of experience which these 
vrotlemen have taught us, in return for our former alleged facility of 

Crasion, and to decline assenting to the proposal for withdrawing the 
‘imal motion. Lam ready to admit with the Hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
a their motion is now unintelligible, and I am satisfied with the amend- 
tatof whieh they partially complain. 1 repeat, however, that I cannot 
eur tm the siggestion of withdrawing the original motion. —( Loud 

ters from thie Treatury bences.) 


ihe eallory was then cleared for a division, amid a great noise, and 

Side “ Divide, divide."—The Opposition, who had determined not to 

war Be order that there might go forth to the world an nuanimous ex- 

“wv of abborrence of the eonduct of France, rose in a body to leave 

; fae Some Ministetial-Members lelow the bar, however, called 

erection im consequence of which the doors were closed, and the 

¥ the Mi, were compelleck to remain in the house. This event was hailed 

. Maisterial Members with loud and repeated cheers... The Speaker 

. wn i qrestion on the original motion, which was carried in the ne- 

- ” net. pat the question oy the amendmeut: the Ministerial 

. re Ay ;” the Opposition remained sileat. The Speaker de- 

see ae was carried in the affirmative. Some Members on 

Btithe « 9, yeh, anxious thet a division should take place, called out 

ide be - bad the majority. The Speaker was then compelled to 

th Labi ered those who intended to vote for the amendment to go 

and those who meant to vote againét it to'remain in the 

shen oe proceeded into the Lobby, together with the Mis 

wnas a tafey Members on both sides were shut.in the House 

is the Lobby being too small to contain the anited num- 

—The Ganlens 2 oppesrance Of a division, when in fact there was 
Fer the Were aun@huted 16 be as follows :— 

ts 972—-Aguinst it, 20— Majority, 352, 
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AMINER. 
j : Friday, May 2. 
MESSAGE FROM THE KING. 

Mr. CANNING appeared at the bar with the answer which his Majesty 
had given to the address of the House, and which was to the effect fellew- 
ing :—His Majesty thanked the Gentlemen of the House of Commons for 
the loyal and dutiful address presented by them, and was pleased at the 
satisfaction therein expressed at his Majesty's endeavours to’ preserve the 
peace of Europe. His Majesty thanked the Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons for their assurances of support in any other efforts whick his 
Majesty might deem necessary to preserve the digoity of the Crown and 
the honour of the country. 

CONDUCT OF THE SHERIFF OF DUBLIN. 

The Honse having resolved itself into a Committee to inquire inte the 
conduct of the Sheriff of Dublin, Benj. Richy, Esq. Clerk of the Crown 
in Ireland, was called to the bar and examined at some leogth respecting 
the composition, mode of empannelling, aud duties of the Grand Juries of 
Dublin.—Aftec he had retired, the Committee agreed to sit agam on Mon- 
day. 

Mr J. WitttaMs obtained leave to bring in a bill for rendering the af. 
firmation of Quakers admissible in criminal cases. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, April 29. 
° BANKRUPTS. 
E. Dodd, Manchester, painter. Solicitor, Mr. Battye, Chancery-lane. 
W. Lomer, jun. Southampton, printer. Solicitors, Messrs. Slade and 
Jones, John-streect, Bedford-row. 
Saturday, May 3. 
BANKRUPTS. 
G. Willingham, Great Mary-la-bonne street, money-scrivener. Solicitor, 
Mr. Tanner, Fore-street, Cripplegate. ' 4 
I. Powell, Brighton, silk-mercer. Solicitor, Mr. Tanner, Fore-street, 
J. Tomlins, Baddicot, Oxfordshire, nurseryman. Solicitor, Mr. Makinson, 
Elm-court, Temple. , 
T. Wilkin, Soham, Cambridgeshire, serivener. Solicitor, Mr. Leaber, 
Newmarket. 
B. Penn, Birchills, Staffordshire, coal-master. 
Surrey -street, Strand. 
H. Callingham, Kensington, carpenter. 
Grny’s-inn-square. 
C. Kimber, Lambourue, Berks, brewer. 
cham place. me & 
E: Howarth, Leeds, @oolstapler. Solicitor, Mr. Battye, Chagcery-lane. 
R. Baxter, Great Eastcheap, Scotch-factor. Soligitors, Messrs, Walker 
and Co. Basinghall-street. ‘ 
W. Johnson, ‘Bermondsey, tanner. 
Basing hallsstreet. 
cee 
Tue Forxps—Consols have risen very materially during the week, and 
are still looking up; owing, we presume, to the absolute certainty of a 
continuance of peace on the partof Great Britain. What is more remark- 
able, Spanish bonds are also rising ; a fact which is attributed, with great 
probability, to the small quantity of that Stock in the market, owing to 
its having got into the hands of persons disposed to keep it at all bagards. 
Speculators -of this class very naturally argue, that, under all circum. 
stnnces, these loans must be finally acknowledged and guaranteed, be the 
fate of the pending contest what it may.—Latest Quotations :—< 


Consols, 78}} New Fours, 98} 99 
Reduced, 76 Cousols for Account, T6}} 
Pour per Cents, 96}4 Ditto at 4 o'clock, 79 


FOREIGN SECURITIES. 
Chillian, 69} 60} 69 


Spanish, 39$}4 43 65} 7 5 
Ditto for tae end at the month, 69} 604 | Ditto for the aod of At oe 35} 5h 
Colombian, 66+ 65) 66 } 


$32 
Ditto for the eud of the month, 66; 66} | French Reutes, 85¢. 80c. 
Prussian 6@, 84) 64 Exchange "251. G0c. 
Russian iu £ sterl. 77} ¢ 4 86 874 
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LONDON, May 4. 


Solicitor, Mr. Hunt, 
Solicitors, Messrs. Poole and Co. 


Solicitor, Mr. Bousfield, Chat- 


Solicitors, Messrs. Walker and Co. 


YesterDAyY afternoon, an express from Calais brought the 
following Telegraphic Despatch, daged Paris, May 2, 1823 :-— 


“TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCH. ° 


“The vanguard of the 2d corps entered Saragossa on the 25th. The 
citadel of Jaca is in possession of the army of the Kiva.” The revela- 
tionary chief has been arrested ; bis troops offered théir submission.” 
Until further particulars reach us, we must remain in the dark 


‘of this 
been at: 
g thig 


us to the mode by which the enemy obtained 
important fotttess, . Treachery has very 
Such things must be éxpected occasionally de 
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liar struggle ; but the spirit of disunion must display itself in 
a far more formidable way than it has hitherto done, before 
we can doubt for a moment the ultimate triumph of the sacred 
cause of liberty. 


Tu® merit of Ministers, and more especially of Mr. Cay nine, 
in the recent Diplomacy, has at length been established, as 
far at least as the approbation of a majority of the existing 
House of Commons can establish it. With the exception of 
one or two slight elucidations, however, we apprehend that 
the opinion of every class of thinkers will remain pretty nearly 
as before. It would be useless to deny that the Right Hon. 
Secretary has rallied with considerable ingenuity and address. 
In point of fact, he was aided by circumstances rather than 
by either arguments or merits. The financial impotence of 
the country was his chief auxiliary out of Parliament, and 
even divides independent opinion within. ‘To this very im- 
portant consideration is to be added, the covert hatred of the 
Boroughmongering Oligarchy to every thing like national re- 
generation ig any country, the success of which they feel 
almost as sensitively as the Holy Alliance itself. It is very 
edifying to attend to the prudential reasoning of this order of 
politicians, contrasting it with the reckless profusion that they 
patronised during the late war, and which they would patro- 
nise again, were the case reversed, and absolute France in 
danger from regenerated Spain. As it is, they plough with 
the heifer; or, in other words, adopt arguments which they 
know to be strong, to cover views and motives which they feel 
to be odious and unpopular. A few Ultras among them, like 
the preposterous Duke—Templa quam dilecta !—cannot help 
letting the truth appear ;—these are the rattle-snakes of the 
system; but there exiets a far more dangerous class, who join 
the cunning with the venom of the serpent, and are content 
with ap effective march to their object, however disguised. — 
’ The latter will not hesitate to subseritye a heartless declara- 
tion of disgust at the infamous desi ‘Erane@-and the 
Despots of Europe, while they se “wish suecess to and 
do, nothing to, oppose theur: “Sach are the men tt be feared : 
and who can say that the existing Cabinet is clear of them, 
or rather, that a conspicuous part of it is not precisely of this 
very description / 

Aided, however, as Ministers are, by the necessity for re- 
pose, which has been produced by the national waste and 
rapacity either of themselves or the Statesmen whose principles 
they inherit, they are happily counteracted by considera- 
tions, which in better times would have decided the question, 
—we mean the danger accruing to the broad political inte- 
rests of the country, from that sinister Continental policy, 
which on general principles they would be disposed to fqvour. 
righted out of her propriety by the extraordinary convulsions 
produced by the French Revolution, Great Britzin has for 
some time been forced into an union with powefs and princi- 
ples, the growth and tendency of which are eagentially inju- 
rious to her permanent superiority and the bases of her 
commercial and political prosperity. Lord Lowponpzrry 
was the artisan who endeavoured to solder and cement a con- 
junction so unnatural, after the’ canse of it had 
passed away; but, things reve ancient state, the 
folly of the attempt is once more bi obvious. Tt may 


to 


eir 
ing 
be safely asserted, that the sanctity of national independence 
is so much the interest of Great Britain, that as far as in her 


lies she show!d prevent its infringement from one end of Eu- 


rope to the other. It was no hyperbole on the part of Sir 
Francis Burner to assert, that we ought to place ourselves 
at the head of the free states of Europe. Even allowing with 
such ians as Messrs. Bawxes, Srvant Worttey, 
and the mass of the Squirarchy, the romance of this theory 
as , its propriety in an interested view is demonstra- 
ble. What will be the future part performed by Great Britain, 
if this atrocious system. be established, makes the 
larger powers the arbiters of the fate of the smaller ones, and 
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a rescript from Tartary model a Constitution ‘for Spain’? 
What made us heretofore the allies of Holland, of Portug.) 
and of Prussia, but a feeling that their independence was , 
source of healthy influence to ourselves ?’—It was this leye, 
which enabled us to rescue a Continent, from which we are by 
nature disjoined. Let us persevere in our indifference, and allo, 
the whole of Europe to be gradually partitioned into two or thre. 
great empires, and what will be the relative influence of Eng. 
land, compared with what it has been under the  salp. 
tary division of great and small states, all healthily relying oy 
the sanctity of a great general principle, and gratefully look- 
ing up to her for support and protection whenever it was ep. 
dangered. We may safely assert, that much of 6ur skill 
enterprise, martial, maritime, and even commercial prospe- 
rity, is owing to that very state of things, which the pernicious 
acquiescence of a CASTLEREAGH has done so’ much to put 
an end to; and declining, upon financial or any other grounds, 
all attempts to settle the question of immediate expediency, 
we repeat, that a long perseverance in the course of policy 
which is poorly, even if prudently, adopted on the present 
occasion, would rapidly leave us a very secondary power in 
the European scale, and liable to all the rebufis and conse- 
quences entailed upon a fall of rank, both in nations and 
individuals. : 

Looking at the recent discussions in this point of view, 
we shall rapidly perceive the real value of the brilliant plav- 
sibility of Mr. CanninG, stilted as he is upon borrowed 
crutches, which, however dexterously used, still evince the 
lameness which renders them necessary. Why so gentle a 
tone with regard to French perfidy ?—Because it is not pr- 
dent to go to war—not that war would be unjust! And 
why not go to war ?—Because, disguise the matter how we 
may, we have been extravagant, and cannot afford it. This, 
in point of fact, is the only reason which reaches the business 
and bosoms of the people; every other is felt to be cither 
false or sophisticated. Mr.CanninG cannot and does not 
believe that France has no view of a isement in r 
to Spain. He canoer wid oes not doubt that the great mi- 
jority of the Spanish people are favourable to the Constite 
tion, and that the contemptible faction opposed to it would 
have been annihilated long ago, but for French assistance 
and pérfidy. Again,—in reference to a duty guaranteed ly 
treaty as well as supported by asense of national interest,—he 
cannot and does not believe that the freedom of Poringa 
will remain anassailed in the eveat of Gallic ascendancy ® 
Spain, or credit for a moment the assurance of the creature 
CHATEAUBRIAND to that effect. Lastly, he neither caa@ 
does believe that the mastery of Spain will not renew “* 
family compact, and be employed, both directly and mr 
rectly, against the commercial interests and maritime supe"” 
rity of his own country. Such being the case, and we deride 
denial, we laugh at all the minor matter abeut delicacy ¥ 
France and advice to Spain—that base advice, avo 
founded on the generous maxim, that she “ ought to co 
as being the weaker party.” All this disgusting prete™ 
is, however, mere masquerade ; the real cause of the Mint 
terial triumph, for go it is called, is, that the nation ¥* 
overburthened by past impolicy and extravagance, the mot 
spirited feel themselves called upon to pause upon the ri 
of even a necessary, politic, and honourable war, at a momest 
so embarrassing. d 

We have already exceeded our limits in this department 4 
our paper, but we must not omit adverting to an appeal 
Mr. Canwtne to the very basest feelings of his coun 2 
which, if properly reported, is truly odious. It amounted 
this—that it was a question how far Englishmen had 4* . 
terest in the acquirement of freedom by other states, 4 
Of their prosperity and advan were attributable to 
of being almost the only free state in Europe. We wom 
rather have been branded in the tongue than have ™ 
such a sentence as a British Representative. In other pa®™ 
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the Right 
jor instance, 
rented a des 
only believes, 
Prance in the p 


herself, A profession of great nespect for M. Cnarravu- 
larly enough, after a broad assertion 
of the folly of expecting attention to moral principles and 
doctrines in state papers, from that quarter. ‘These slips are 
nmensely instructive, and almost make out the satire of 
swirr to the letter. Indeed, Great Britain looks exceedingly 


sRIAND, too, came singu 


like Lilliput in the whole of these transactions, 


We need only observe in conclusion, that some able speeches 
were delivered in the course of the three days’ debate, espe- 
cially by Mr. MacponaLp, Sir James Macinrosu, Sir F. 
The irony of the latter, in 
reference to the extreme necessity of delicacy in remon- 

ting with a Sovereign whose restoration had cost us a 
housand millions, was in particular extremely happy; but 

Opposition evidently danced their hornpipe in fetters. 
inable boldly to recommend war, a mere dissertation upon 
node isa poor substitute for distinctive propositions as to sub- 

nce. This they perceived before the debate was over, and 
aving extorted something like the language of Englishmen 
rtion of the Cabinet, they wished to with- 
raw the motion, in order to display unanimity in the one 
rood point of the Amendment, which condemned the perfidi- 
Mr. CanninG, however, had a very 
ite trick to play, and absolutely forced on a division whilst 
is opponents were leaving the House; and that, says an 
vening Paper, “ with such indecent haste, that out of 20 
yns shut in the House, and forming a minority apparently 
gainst the Amendment, were several of the regular Mini- 
rial majority, and among the rest Mr. Houmes, the Trea- 
In the progress of this strange deci- 
on of a deliberative body, almost the whole of the Opposition 
With their usual candour and 
acity, the Ministerial hacks next day dwelt on the very 
itifal amount of the minority; and thus creditably termi- 
ates a discussion of three days, on a subject of general inter- 
t to Great Britain, Europe, and the general rights of 


Buaperr, and Mr. BrouGuaM. 


rom the PEELY 


s policy of France. 


r of the Ordnance. 


ted with the Ministry.” 


ankind ! 


Mr. Grey Benner, it will be scen, has not been allowed 
bring in a Bill for abolishing the brutal punishment of the 
‘su; for our virtuous Boroughmongers, in their prodigious 
al for good morals, cannot consent to part with so ancient 
id salutary a mode of reforming poor and unparliamentary 
fenders! We think we know enough of Mr. Benner to be 
ushed, that this first repulse will not have the effect of dis- 
“raging him in his honourable exertions to put an end to a 
de of punishment, which, as we have had abundant and 
uliar opportunities of ascertaining, is not only ineffica- 
aut absolutely pernicious.—Whilst we were expiating 
on ath-fields Prison our last deadly offence against the 
nity of “ Virtual” Representation, our ears were periodically 
by the moanings and screams of the unhappy 

: writhing under the torture of the Cat-o’-nine-tails.— 
; .3> manhood, and old age,—the diseased, the mutilated, 
* unbecile—all were subjected to this savage and soul- 

Ging tafliction. In nine out of ten instances, we are 
‘eg ee this punishment tends to harden and de- 
ert ‘ble than to soften and amend: and one of the most 
| iL young old offenders we ever heard of, was a lad 
the lash Pe —e and over subjected to the discipline 
; va ‘ privately icly, but who seemed only 
ot . is sufferings as ry him an additional right to 
horn well upon those who thus tormented liim:—The 


» the depraved, and the idle are 
, . | e not to be subdued 
‘formed by any ee 


: su tho correction ; 
+ will ere Tong be founds that hard labyan, plain det 


Hon. Orator was very amusingly contradictory : 
after asserting that British interference had pre- 
potic alliance against Spain, he, cannot tell, but 
that the said Allies are not bound to assist 
resent war, if she cannot manage Spain -by 


and good example, are the only certain as they are the only 
humane means of accomplishing the desired end,—that of re- 
forming the unhappy criminal. 































Court Potirics.—It is not often that we meddle with 
Court politics, the politics of nations constituting, generally, 
a subject of sufficient importance to occupy our whole atten- 
tion, and seize that of the reader; but there is so curious a 
story now in circulation, that we must repeat it, and add a 
remark or two of our own upon the supposed facts which it 
relates. It is said, then, that not only was M. Marcellus 
received with marks of particular condescension at the levee 
last Monday week, but that the sincerest good wishes were 
expressed for the success of the Bourbon enterprise against 
Spain. ‘ Tell your Master, I wish him success with all my 
heart : he has my best wishes,” or other words to that effect 
being used. Now we do not believe this story; but what we 
should have to say upon it if it were true, would be, that it 
would prove the mind of the speaker to be in such a state, as 
must give much more sorrow and uneasiness to the people of 
England, than the gout or any other bodily complaint, how- 
ever severe, in the same person : for it must be observed, that 
the wish here expressed is directly opposite, not only to that 
of every Minister whom the King retains in his service from 
his supposed approbation of their views, but also to that of 
every other person in the kingdom possessing a sound judg- 
ment: and how could such a degree of eccentricity be ac- 
counted for upon ordinary principles’? Besides, what could 
the barren wish of even a King of England avail in such a 
case? Surely, then, a man in a right condition of mind, 
and occupying an elevated station, would have concealed the 
useless longing: or if it had escaped from his lips, he would 
only have trusted it in some confidential bosom, not pro- 
claimed it where it was heard alike by friend and foe. Let 
no one exult in his intellectual attainments, or triumph jin the 
ascendency of his genius, for he knows not how soon these 
advantages may be taken from him. Good God! who would 
have thought it?’—that the man who, in his youth, hoasted 
that he had imbibed the political principles of Charles Fox, 
should seem in his old age to have taken the Duke of Buck- 
ingham for his instructor! or at least should be represented 
as uttering sentiments which he alone, of all the English 
people, possesses in common with that liberal-minded Peer! 
No: the story must be a calumny: we once more avow, that 
we do not believe it.—7imes. 

On Friday, Mr. Peel's celebrated Currency Bill came inta 
full operation. 

Tue New Orera.—Mr. Bishop has transmitted to us the 


following letter :— 

 Sin,—-1 hope you will do me the favour, iu justice to the real author of 
the forthcoming Opera at Coveut-garden Theatre, to contradict a report 
which has arisen that the literary es well asthe musical arrangements of 
that Opera are by me: | beg to assure you, most unequiyogally, that it is 
not the case: and the immediate insertion of this letter in your paper will 
greatly oblige, Sir, your obedient, bumble servant,—Henry R. Bisnor. 

“« Upper Gower-street, May 2, 1823.” 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH.—(Sarurpay). 


CRIMINAL INFORMATION, 

Mr. Denman moved for a rule nisi, for a criminal information against 
Mr. William Wood of Leicester, at the instance of Mr. Payne, javior, an 
attorney of the same town, for sending the latter a written communication 
importing a challenge to ight a duel. The parties were related by mar- 
riage. Mr. and Mrs. Wood having disagreed, the lady's’ fortune, which 
was large, was put under the management of Mr. Payne, ‘who, in Septem- 
ber last, delivered up the papers to a proctor in the towa, Some steps 
having been taken against Mr. Wood, he, in March last, wrote a got 
Mr. Payne, expressing his conviction that the measures a by Mrs, 
Wood against him were by Mr. Payne's advice, and therefore 
bim for bis kindness; adding, “ 1 consider you a scouadrel, and 
it public wherever you ate known. If you do not like this ¢ 
know where to find,—Wa™. Woon.” —After this note was deli 
Wood proceeded to post Mr. Payne as a coward in the 
town, and in the news rooms. . , 

Under the circumstances stated, ihe Court granted a rule to shew cause. 
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“FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS, 
[Continued from last week.] 


Mr. Rosson’s scenes are all from individual Nature, and are there- 
ford not in an epic or imaginative class, strictly speaking; but still he 
often attains a degree of grandeur by selecting mountainous and 
other large objects, and exhibiting them in broad masses of shade 
and colour; as in 48, The Pass of Killicrankie, where the effect is one 
of awe. The “ waves of ebbing day” are of glowing orange colour 
on the horizon, but on the mountain slopes, forming a narrow pass 
below, darkness is brooding in a neutral shade, with a reflex mixture 
of the orange tint, while the obscurity almost of night has already 
settled in the profound depths of the ravine.—92, Solitude, a Scene 
among the Grampian Mountains, is also grand, from the breadth just 
mentioned, as well as the stupendous size of the objects— 


“ The mountains lift their green heads to the sky.” 


This principle may be carried too far, especially in common-nature 
scenes, as in the otherwise well painted 104, Corn-field. The contrast 
of the yellow field to the dark grey distance about and beyond it is a 
little harsh. The scantiness and familiarity of the sulject will not 
afford this simplicity. This principle of breadth gives solidity and 
importance to those among his other pictarae, where beauty of object, 
or other picturesque circumstance of colour or mage, are the chief 
features ; and especially where a baleyon calmness of element reposes 
among bis elegant trees, mountains, Kc. as in 105, View on Lake 

me, and many others. 
‘Mr. Fiexipine rises above mere landscape portraiture by the style 
in which he varies the arrangement, the forms, the chiaro-scuro, and 
the: colour of his scenes. His skies, and their emapating light, are 
the best and most varied in the exhibition. The broken ground, the 
near and distant, the watered and woody variety of 101, Harlech 

are worthy of an old Master; so is its sun-setting amber glow 
chastened by the coming evening shadows ; algo.the marine pieces, 
51, 123, 146, 260, 264, ke. sone; ’ othety in yellow light—all 
efficient. “Mr. Fixcolyo had. rof execution, but it is sub- 
Suzh only could awaken 


iding energy 
th Downs, 86, Ramney Mar¢h, 


barren views as 40, 


servierit to 4 
teshasienh in 
ke. a 
By Povssiy has produced dignity in Landscape by. str 

trasts aire t with horizontal lines. ‘This principle has nas 


been ado by other painters, but seldom successfully. Mr. 
VAaRLeY  ambitioes Wt eakeioe by the same means, and he has 
sucodeded in 137, Thomson's Tomb, where the line of large firs, 
ke. if Opposed in their perpendicular erectness to the lines of the 
smoothly flowing Thames, architecture, &c. ‘This, with his cold 
and t neutral colouring, and a clear evening atmosphore, 
a broten-down tree, a weeping willow, urns on a terrace in the 
front, ynd the temb of Thomson under a willow, produce some of 
that iveitss so exquisitely excited by Collins in his Ode on the 
Thomson. This work is honourable to Mr. Vantey’s talents. 


© Mr. Nesrixxp is a valuable addition to the talent of the Society. 
We are eably surprised to see so much new and pure feeling, 
and quch finish of execution, burst upon us at once. Some of our 
very best Landscape Painters, Mr. Tunxea for instance, the Royal 
Academician, may take a lesson from him in the drawing and execu- 
tion of the different objects which they present with such power of 
composition and colour.—Mr. Cox, in this exhibition, may do so, 
while be paints such pleasing effects of colour as are his shipping 
seenes, &c, where bis and reds so well relieve from his blue 
water, yky, &c. as in 206, Vessels on the Thames ; 234, Emburkation of 
the Kidg jrom Greemoich. 292 and 235, Mr. Nestirio's Studies of a 
failen tree, corn, grass, ec. are detailed not merely with precision, 
But with a taste that raises them into refinement of character.—94 is 
ri¢iiin forms, but the fore and middle grounds cubere. Delicious, as to 
touch, PoRmROR Gon and aérial tint, are the shapes in 54, Study near 
We ve taste of this Artist.is the reverse of all that is coarse 
and obtrusive in Landscape Painting. It is Attic. 
' Besides some carefally finished Stil-life, Flower and Fruit Pieces, 
Mrs. T. Freiorxo, Miss Scerr, and Miss Barurr, the more prac- 
and justly ventarous hand.'of Miss Byaxr has produced 256, 
Strelitza Regine, lange in size, in relief, drawinz, aol colour, chaste, 
rich, and excellently finished; and 293, The Deserted Garden, a large 
eete Laeken ton arranged, rich, but -coloured and deli- 
cately ; Romer, imsecti,, ant, Ke. ing with such 
truth and taste as grace any capital collestion. R.u. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Letters on England. By Victoire Count Soligny. 


AtTHovcu we have seldom seen a masquerade habit tan Wh 
less aptitude for the character assumed, we have been tulerably wey 
amused with the production titled as above, a small part of whic 
had previously appeared in the New Monthly Magazine. Victoir. 
Count de Soligny, like Don Manuel Espriella, is a mere mummer— 
an Englishman with a visible mask on. These assumptions, the |. 
gitimate descendants of the Jewish and Turkish Spies, the Peryis, 
Letters of Montesquieu and Littleton, and a variety of gone-by thing 
of the same kind, we apprehend are becoming trite and exhausted 
As vehicles for placing people before their own eyes in a new and 
vivacious light, they have had their merit; but the machinery canng 
be sufficiently varied, and still less the description. There are twa 
ways in which these disguises may be profitably assumed ; the firg 
is that of Montesquieu, whose Persian Letters, alreddy alluded to, 
while they elucidate France and French manners, place windows ig 
an Eastern bosom or two; the second and inferior’ class eving 
little solicitude for the extreme accuracy of the ation, if it cap 
be made subservient to an amusing mode of tejling us what we already 
know; and such is Espriella, and, at a considerable distance, ie 
soi-disant Soligny, whose handling convinces us that he never pro. 
nounced the French u, like a native, in the whole course of his lif. 
No matter—he is a pleasant fellow, now and then, notwithstanding; 
and but fora few “ affectations,” as Parson Evans says, would 
much more so. ‘We do not mean affectations in ¢haracter, for suc 
might be correct, but downright English fantasticality, in the form of 
lettered coxcombry. A genuine French opinion, of our selfishnes, 
our male ugliness, our taciturnity, and want of the spirit of enjoymen, 
is one thing; a very artificial English one, another. We can bear 
the censure through the medium, if properly adapted ; but it is some 
what too much to be pulled to pieces by a writer so honestly exhi- 
biting the weaknesses which he condemns, that we might alos 
suppose he studied British deficiency from himself. . 
¢ principal merit of these Letters consists, with very few excep 
tions, in easy, unaffected description and observation, where the 
author seems to altogether forget both his mask and his gentlity, 
which Jatter quality he js an immense precisian, defining what is « 
is not ** genteel”—or “ respectable,” we believe he calls it—with all the 
extreme of learning in that line which can be gathered in a daily pens- 
bulation on the pavements within a circumference of a aera 
of which St. Jamnes’s-effeet may be the centre. 

annoyed us exceedingly, and even rendered us occasionally waspal 
with the good sense which it all] There is a ‘passage in thet 
volumes on the impolicy of filching away the amusements of te 
lower classes, which is truly excellent; an “the superiority of what 
is termed middling life in this country is freely admitted ; yet, strangt 
to say, our mock Frenchman frequently exhibits an aristocrat 
morgue in its highest perfection in reference to both. ‘This howerr 
is consistent enough in a writer who would ‘have us. discard Loe 
Bacon and ran back to the refined but baseless intellectuality of t 
Greek Philosophy; and who can see nothing in the inighty develf: 
ment, which is every day adyancing the mass, but a degradation 
the individual. We can look back to the age of Shakspeare with 
great delight, buf truly we recollect a few points which make ® 

ite as well satistied with that of George IV. deformed as 1 is with 

¥siological lectures, with the very dirty dabbling with maiter, dene 
minatéd chemistry, and with that monstrous innovating inveniee, 
the steam-engine ! 

These Letters will entertain more in the country than in Lovdos" 
reference to which the description is too geographical and form 
For a kindred reason, the same class of readers will be much. = 
edified by the critiques on the living poets, painters, and pay 
The latter can scarcely amuse in the’ met ‘at present, off 
newspapers or magazines, in which, being dexterodsly and peror™” 
administered, in small quantities, uo satiety ensues. “Upon the ™ 
however, we are of opinion that the main interest of these /4 
will be found to consist in the occasional strong sallies of gor" : 
by which, our characteristics as a le are ‘stri of the 524 
which national vanity has clothed them. Mr. ‘Cobbett has‘ 
something of the same kind lately in a comparison betwee® 
and England, and with considerable force. There is a ae 
in the first volume between Freach and English self-concem, ¥ 
excellent; as also the observations, which we have before me od 
oo the impolicy of absolutely dragooning the mass of people 
every social enjoyment, except the sottish ope of the alehous®" 
nurseries of bad habits and erude politics. These, and similar 
are-teasoned neatly and skilfully, and will lead many readets ! 
the volumes before us, to whom their more obrjous fess’ 
eupply little attraction, Paine 4 oe a 
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“NEWSPAPER CHAT. 


gxsss.—Mr. Beedell, residing at Ottery St: Mary, 
ace another specimen of his extraordinary 
ip. Having, observed in the Percy Atiecdotes 
verpool has written Goldsmith's poé 
a a square 33 inches by 3% inches, Mr. B. com- 
réatest facility Goldsmith's 
jation, Stanzas on Woman, 
and a Sonnet, without any abbreviation 
that is, in a square 3} inches by 33 inches, 
fines, and about 40,000 letters ! 
» aad by some without that help. 
ve been produced by others, but tirs 
t piece af ingenuity that has ever been written. 
ed in the British Mus¢um.— Devenshire Freeholder. 
gasrer Reckonines.—A Priest called upon one of his parishioners 
what'are called, in many places, 
exercised the ancient profession of a barber. 
Heckooiage!” quoth the kuight of the razor, “why, friend! I never 
ngs with thee, and therefore T can have no reckoniags with 
shee.” The priest replied it was a just claim, and if the peruquier did 
come to church that was his own fault, as the doors were open. Upon 
bis the amount of the demand was paid, and the priest departed. 
oo afterwards the barber sent him an account for shaving and dressing, 
d when the clergyman came to require an explanation, saying that he 
never been shaved or dressed by the barber, and consequently could 
ist be iw his debt ; the Quaker replied, “ No matter for that, friend! my 
ons were open, and thou, mightest have come in and been shaved and 
d if thou hadst chosen, so pay mie my demand.”— Durham Chronicle. 
Narjowan Dest.—The progress of the National Debt affords the most 
lusive proof of the deceitful and ruinous nature of the funding system. 
the cemmencement of Anne's reign in 1702, the principal of the debt 
to only 16 millions, and its interest to 1,300,000/. 
cession of George I. in 1713, it amounted to 52 millions, and the interest 
3,351,000/. The wars of 1739 and 1756, carried the principal of the 
bt at the peace of Paris in 1763, three years posterior to the accession 
his late Majesty, to 138 millions, and the interest to 4,852,051/. Since 
hea the debt bas increased with @ rapidity to which its previous augmen- 
proportion, ‘The attempt to enslave the American colonists, 
making them pay taxes impdsed without their consent, added above 
AND PWENTY MiLLIonsto the public debt. And the crusede 
the Bourbons of France’ has added te it 


and the interest upon 
wu of this burthen, which aow presses with such intolerable weight upon 
lelasses, was ereated by that hostility to liberty which distinguished 
e charueter of the late King, and made him commence and obstinately 
rsevere in those fatal and unholy wars agaiagt Ameriva and France. 
A few days ago the Royal College of Physicians were presented with a 
a heart, which was found in a sarcophagus glug out of the ruins of an 
yplioa tewple, and wliich still retains its full size and fleshy softness. 
sarcophages was imported into Malta before being opened, where its 
tents were explored in the presence of several persons, and some of the 
tical men of the island. The most persevering force of the hammer 
d chisel was required before the lid of the sarcophagus could be re- 
red. It was fouad to be filled with bituminous matter, and containing 
fluid of the colour and uppearance of old port wine, and which fluid im- 
“ately euveloped this most unique relic of human mortality. The 
artis how preserved in spirits in the usual-manuer of anatomical prepa- 
ous. The fluid is kept in a phial separately, and according to the 
w ysis of Sit Humphry Davy, consists principally of vegetable ex- 
‘re watter with a portion of resin. 
Cunces Wanner, Esa —On Thursday the remains of this excellent 
greser were removed to the family vault in St. Sepulchre’s Church, for 
“rucnt. The pall-bearers were Messrs. Sharp, Mulready, Clint, Ran- 
rand Milton; eighteen mourning coaches, and a number of pri- 
= Carriages closed the procession.—He died while conversing with a 
at bis house at Wandswarth, of an enlargement of the heart. 
As honest German being told in his own country that Buonaparte was 
his head, and said to his informant—* Buonaparte dead! Ab, 
‘now Wim.” —National Gazette. 
The Daily Advertizer of ‘Se 
"ertivewment = This is 
That 1, Joha Pr 
ww lying at the Point 


W onpens oF Livre 


tab&, and wrate with the 
mee the Traveller, Deserted Village, Re 
Suazas on the Taking 
vhaterer, ia the same 





pt. 6, 1742, contains the following curious 
to acquaint oll worthy and well dispos'd 
imrose, Son of the late Earl of Roseberry, 
of Death, quite destitute of all manner of 
utmost Misery imaginable, being worn down to a 
n weither get Money to supply myself with the com- 
Life, far less to get Things proper for my Mlness ; 


ily out of this World, rather than just to starve, | 


th as I kuow there are 
sympathizing Christians in this g 
bo to aay one who will do me the F 
#0 Object | am, and the least’ Aasistance a 
bet ont mite shall be most gratefull 


recejv'd, be from 
have now no other Hopes of 


oe Popr'y bet 








by this Method, and } am not able to pay for any Body to look Bey 
80 I hape I shall be exeus'd: ‘Na Body that wil te ta gold a oe 
and sé@ me, shall know the Cause of my Want and Illness, and be filly 
there is no greater Object of or I shall take it very kind 
of ay Clergywan that will come sand talk with me. [ lodge at the 
Black Peruke in New Round Court in the Strand.—Joax Parmzoss.” 
The following was addressed te the Governor of the Workhouse at Al- 
He dey ia Gloucester, by a pauper, as his terms of going into the houge :— 
‘¢ For the azement of my timed mind, | heave set down the priusible part 
of What I subzist apes Tea for breakfast, a‘ Little Tozt and batter: for 


> 


supper ond dinner, a Little mutton and bred. Alfa pinte of Good bear 
wit diner and alfa pinte with supper—betwene breakefust and dinner 
a egg and a little bread—in the evening tea—The bread which I 


have been accudtonied to cate, is from the bakers fresh and lite. Good 
ilk butter—the wutton Lane—I always sleep iv blakits. In this’ 
‘T heave codtiaued to Liev for more than 18 months: without these 

tr Gaiinet do.” 

Ciukot-anp Stare.— Next (says Miltongo Cromwell, in his Second 
Defente) leave the Charch to the Church; suffer not the two heteroge- 
neous Authorities of Church and State to continue their intrigues, with au 
apparent, though deceitful, reciprocity of support, but really to the actual 
enleebling and eventual subversion of both: allow no sort of restraint 
upon consci¢nee, which however will necessarily continue us long as gold, 
the poison of the Church and the very quinsey of truth, shall continue to 
be extorted from tlie laity to pay the wages of the clergy, who in’ trith 
are +4 real money-changers—the hucksters not of deves, but of the Dave 
itself,’ 

Muptipricirry or Laws.—* Then, as legislator, exert yourself rather 
in repealing old laws than in framing new ones—vsiyee it often happens in 
a Contmonweealth that persons have an itch for multiplying laws, like that 
which versifiers have for multiplying rhymes—for laws are usually op- 
presen in propertion to their numbers, and becowe reefs rather then -re- 

iefs, Retain werely what are necessary, and enact only such as, with- 

out subjecting the good and the bad to the same yoke, or coutrolling the 

reedom of the virtuous, while they guard againat the frauds of the 

igate, aaimadvert solely upon crime, aud prohibit nothing which is 

itself lawfal, under pretext of its occasional abuse ; for the only object 

in legistatien is, to hold vice in check ;—liberty is the best tutress aud 
improver of wirtue.”"—Milton to Cromwell. 


Scofcu Yanxkirs.—I resided mandy months in the Talbot Settlement, 


and during that time enjoyed abundant opportunities of tiring a kwow- 
ledge of its inhabitants, who forma demucracy such as, t boltove hardly 
to be met with in any other part of the world.—The difference ia polut of 
wealth which exists among them, is as yet too trifling to create may dis- 
finetiegs of ravk, orto give one man more iafluence than suother; thete- 
fore thd atmost harmony prevails in the colony, and the intercourse of its 
people iv characterised by politenéss, respeet, and even ceremony. They 
are hospitable, and upon the whole extreme! a to assist each ather 
in cases of difficulty! But the tost extraordinary thing of all is, the li- 
berality which they exercise towards emigrants, in ianmediately admitting 
them to live on au equality with themselves ; for any poor starving pea- 
sant, who comes into the settlement, will meet with nearly the same re- 
spect as the wealthiest persou init, captains of militia excepted. The 
Scotch and English emigrants are frequently at. first a good deal 
puzzled with the consideration with which théy are treated ; and when 
they hear themselyes addressed by the tithes, Sir, Master, or 
Gentleman, a variety of new idens begin to ilinminate their winds. | have 
often observed some old Highland crone apparently revolving these things 
within himself, twitching his bonuet from obe side of his weutherbeaten 
brow to the other, and louking curiously around, as if suspicions that the 
people were guizzing him. However, those who are at first most seep- 
tical about the reality of their newly-acquired importance, generally be- 
come most obtrusive aud assuming io the end ; and itis a remarkalse eir- 
cumstance, that, in Upper Canada, the ne plus ultra of vanity, impa- 
deuce, and rascality, is thonght to be comprised aader the epithet Beoteh 
Yankey.—Howison's Sketches. ‘ 


Puitosorny.—* It is very absurd (says D'Alembert) to give onsegives 
so much trouble to procure what certainly does not greatly come 
aur haypiness. It is much easier to say,-—Could not l do without ? 
This bas loug been ny method ; and d have derived great beaeit from 
parsuing it. 


A Finisnep Pairst.—* Bifrons atque custos ; bos, fur, sms, atque sa- 
cerdos,”—a line applied to Charchill, aad thus parodied by Me, Gosthing, 
a Clergyman of Canterbury :— 

‘€ Bifions—aot living as he preadhes ; 

Custos—of all that in his reach ins 
Bos—when among bis veighbours’ wives ; 

Far—when a gathering in his tithes ; 

Sus—sitting ata ish- feast ; . 
Sacerdos last, a Guished Priest.” ; 

Garrick was sup with Foote at a tavern, when the latier 

inew, a a esidon to pay the > and it ne dene 3 
Saht. “ Where the deuce (sald Toot) cau itbe gone to!”—+ Gone te 
the devil, 1 supposé,” eried Garrick.—* Well, well, David (abserved, 
Fovte) you're ulways what | suid you were—ever contriving to make w 
guines go farther wny other man.” pons " * 
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‘Baron Newmas.—This celebrated gambler, formerly well known as | 
“ the left-handed Baron,” being detected at Bath secreting a card, the 
cémpany threw him gut of a one-pair-of-stairs window. The Baron loudly 
complained to Foote of this treatment, and asked what he should do? 
“Do! (exclaimed the wit) why never play so high again as long as you 
live.”"——This adventurer got the appellation of “left-handed” from the 
following circumstance :—While playing at Piequet, he concealed a card 
tinder his lefthand. His antagonist observing this, thrast a fork right 
throagh the offending member, and fixed it to the table! which gave him 
a slight lameness ever after. 

The first time Foote was in company with Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
who was remarkably corpulent, he was asked how heliked him? ‘ Oh! 
a true Welshman eee he) all mountain and barrenness.”’—How the family 
likeness has been handed down ! 

Patreasat Dovunts.—¥ oote had two natural children, to whom he was 
much attached. As they were playing about bis knees one evening, a 
French spetenee asked him, “‘Sont-ils par la méme mere, Monsieur?” 
“ Oui, Monsieur (replied fe! by the same mare, but | have strong doubts 
whether by the same horse.” 


Charles Bannister, coming into a coffee-house one stormy night, said 
he never saw such a wind! “ Sawa wind!” replied a friend, “ what 
was itlike?” ‘ Like,” answered Charles, “ like to have blown my bat 
off.” 

At the rehearsal of one of Voltaire’s tragedies at Les Delices, his book- 
seller Cramer performed a Movarch, and got through the character ex- 
tremely well, until he came to the dying scene, in which he weakened the 
lenguage so wuch, that the provoked Author pettishly exclaimed, ‘“‘ Cramer, 
you lived like a King, but, by heaven, you die like a bookseller /” 

Tue cate Ma. Noirexins—The papers say that “ Nollekins bas left 
50,0001. to his Majesty; 50,0001 to Dr. Kerrick, the public librarian at 
Cambridge; and 50,000/. to Francis Douce, Esq. who is also made 
residuary legatee, by which he will get 90,000/. in addition.” His wealth 
amounts, they say, to 300,000/. which is very probable, as he was for 
years a saccessful dealer in works of art, as well as an excellent sculptor 
of busts, aad his babits were all of the Elwes school, so that many years 
of aceumalation must have heaped up no small sum. Such were bis 
miserly courses, that he would, after due calculation, resolve on baking a 
shoulder of mutton, rather than have it roasted, on aceount of the difference 
in expense; and be has been heard to bold a parley with his maid-servant 
as to whether fwo or three potatoes would be sufficient for dinner. When 
a brace of pheasants has been sent him as a present, rather than give the 


er 6 shilling, he has ordered him to take them back, if he insisted on | 
ving 


gp such a sum! 
Accommopatiox —The following curious Notice was affixed to the 
residence of a Geatleman whose premises had suffered by depredators :— 
“ Those persons who bave been in the habit of stealing my fence for a 
considerable time pust, are respectfully informed, that, if agreeable to 
them, it will be more convenient to me if they steal my wood, and leave 
the fence for the present ; and as it may be some little inconvenience get- 
tiog over the paling, the gate is left open for their accommodation.” 


LAW, 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
Thursday, May \. 


THE KING UY. BENBOW. 

This defendant was convicted of publishing an obscene libel, in a work 
called * Chevalier Faublas,”’ at the instance of the Vice Society, and 
Mr. GURNEY now prayed judgment. ; 

An affidavit was putin on behalf of the defendant, stating the defen- 
dant’s contrition for the offence, and that before he had published the 
alleged libel, it had been published by several respectable Cen 
In aggravation of punishment, the prosecutors put in an affidavit, that 
since the defendant had been indicted he had continued the publication, 

Mr. Uf. Cooren, in mitigation of punishment, commented at consider- 
éble length on the character of the libel, which he contended was not 
more improper than some of the works of the best writers of ancient and 
modern times, snch as, Aristophanes, Catulius, Pliny, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Dryden, Pope, and Swift, 

The Covrr said, it was a great object of these prosecutions to with- 
drew from. public observation these offensive publications. With a view 
to give the defendant an opportunity of seeing what he could do towards 
getting in such copies as bed been sold by him, the case might stand 
over until to-morrow week. 


‘ THE KING ©. CHARLES TRUST. 

The defendant had been convicted of publishing a blasphemous libel, 
called * Palmer's Principies of Nature,” and was now brought up, on 
the motion of the Solicitor-Gieneral, to receive the judgment of the Court. 

+ An efidavit was pat in by the defendant (who had been Mr. Carlile’s 
shopmmn) expressing contrition for bis offence, and stating that be had » 
few belief in the truths of Christianity ; that he had never read the work 
in jon, gud was i of its contents; and that the moment he 

ve matter he withdrew al from the 
se nad eon employed, end had nothing whatever to do 
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with the cireulation of the 
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The Court, sentenced the defendant to six mionth® itiprisonmer; ;, 
Newgate, to pay a fine of 201, and to find security for his good behavicu 
for five years, himself in 1000. and two sureties in 401. each. 

CRIMINAL INFORMATION, 

On the motion of Mr. Pearson, a rule to shew cause was grafted » 
a criminal information should not be filed against the Coroner of & 
for (as alleged) corruptly rere and rejecting evidence, wpon a 
inquisition, touching the deat of a Mrs. Newton, whose husband ws 
convicted at the last Assizes for Salop, and executed for the wilful myy. 


der of his wife. 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. 
THE KING VU. JOSEPH WATSON, 

The defendant stood indicted for publishing a profane libel concerning 
the Holy Scriptures, in a werk called “ Palmer’s Principles of Nature.” 

Mr. BotnANnp stated the case, and ealled evidence to prove the sls 
of the work by the defendant. 

The Defendant delivered a speech of considerable length, maintaining 
that he should be able to shew tlie Jury that the work he was prosecuted 
for publishing was true. He proceeded to comment upon the conduet of 
Moses in putting to death all the male children; and he pronounced the 
Jewish Legislator a murderer according to his own code of laws—Her 
he was stopped by the Chairman. 

Caarmman—‘ You may read the Bible, but not make any comment 
upon it; it is immoral, irreligious, and illegal ; let the case what it 
may, Ishall stop you.” 

Defendant—* You see the situation I am placed ins I am charged 
with publishing against Christianity. Palmer, in the course of his wri. 
ings, makes extracts from the Bible.” 

Cuainman—*‘ Then read it from the book—no decent man can si 
here and hear it.” , 

The Defendant asserted that there was a conspiracy to prevent free 
discussion. Was there no person among all the Priests who could answer 
the book? He published it for the purpose of enlightening the people 
of England. The book was originally written by & good man, a member 
of the Scottish Church, who belek driven out of this country, found 
refuge in America. The book then passed through the United States, 
and was never found to bé blasphemous. He said his persecutors had 
but one leg to stand upon—that was prejudice; he trusted the Jory 
would break that, and send them to Bethlem Hospital for a cure. 

The CaatrmMan summed up to the Jury, who immediately pronounced 
a verdict of Guilty. 

The Defendant then swore an affidavit, that he merély acted a ty 
shopman of Mr. Carlile; he had no interest whatever in the busines; 
and should he be fined, he had no to pay it with. 

The CaArrwan sentenced the defendant to one year’s imprisonmedt 
in the House of Correction, and at the expiration of that time to find 
sureties for his good behaviour for two years, himself in 1001. aad te 
others in 501, each.---[ When he left the Court, he exclaimed, “ | giorf 


in it!’*) 


LONDON SESSIONS. : 

On Friday, Johanna Hennesy was tried upon an indictment charging 
her with having deserted her child.---Mr. ArApin said, the prosecuti 
had been instituted by the parish, which was shockéd at the remarkable 
want of feeling in the mother, who abandoned the infant at 
in cold and darkness. ---The case was fully proved by Mrs. May 
Smith, the wife of a publican, the corner of Tenter-alley, Cripplegate. 
This witness heard the child ory, and on going into the street found # 
lying alone on the pavement. She took it up, put it to her breast m the 
place of her own child, and cherished it, until the parish officers ten 
their services.---The Prisoner said in her dence, that her extrem? 
verty had competled her to look about for an asylum for her child, 
that she never had entertained an idea of abandoning it. She waited 
the neighbourhood in which she had deposited it until Mrs. South ar 
peared and supplied the place of a mother.--+The Jury found her (wilt 
---The Recorper expressed the utmost abhorrence at her cruelty, 
sentenced her to be imprisoned in the House of Correction for one ye# 


ACCIDENTS, OFFENCES, &c. 


A sensation has been excited at Brighton during the last ten ds)* 
A aioe who has attained sviat oolahdliy by acts ‘of Fancifal pile 
threpy, was brought before Sir David Scott ou Saturday week, wl 
with Archibald Robinson and his wife, keepers of a hoase of ill fame, 
fourteen of fifteen females of abandonéd character. The above gee 
it appeared, had entered Robinson's house, where he distribatee O* 
and clothes to these poor creatures. It would have been well it hie 
course ~ es here D bat when it became known that eu fe 
grossest indclicacy were tak lace, it was judged secessary 
Of these scenes some idca aby te formed w ny state that twe } 
girls, one of them thirteen, aud the other only ted years of age, Wer* wn 
up to Mr by the woman of the lion latter being pape 
daughter! Some most disgusting facts have been established. Mr. 
was boond over in heavy izances to be af good bebe 
were also two sisters of Mrs. ason, who bad been prin) ' 
te ee 

wife. . 
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= . Sarurday.week, Mr. R. W. Vina, an artist residing in West-place, 
in . us* - who was only 20 years of age, weut out with a gun to shoot 
ma? et aa sear Hornsey wood. He shot a birdin a hedge near Horn- 

~ ‘se. house, and baving again loaded the gun he cocked it, and set 

sey s hliiee for the bird ia the ditch, and used the butt end of his gua 
by bout te some briars, when a twig caught the cock, the gun went off, 
| Z nis of the barrel being close to his bowels, the contents entered 
a rel ve penetrated as far as his back bone. He instantly dropped, and 


Bas se bowels protruded through the flesh. His groans brought Mr. Shep- 
al the landlord of the Sluiee-house, to his aid, and medical assistance 
pere, . 


as sent for, but in a few hours, after enduring the most excessive agony, 


xpired. " 
ednesday afternoon, as Lieut.-Colonel Trench, of Bolton-street, was 


driving along the Haymarket in a tilbury, on turning the corner of Pall- 
bis horse unfortunately struck Mrs. Coxe, of the Little Cloisters, 













} 
Bi, 














at Westminster, knocked her down and esc rib, and otherwise ae 
ule The Colonel immediately got out o the tilbury to assist her, an 
; ot ber under the care of Mr. Fisher, surgeon, of Greek-street, who hap- 
vpoed tobe driving by at the time, and who pulled up to offer his profes - 
o - assistance; while in the act of doing so his pocket was picked of 
ct of instrument ease by a pick-pocket among the crowd collected on the 
1 the asion. ; 
Here > 
BIRTH. ; 
ment On Tuesday the 20th of April, of a daughter, the Lady of Frederick George 
at it sms, Esq. Craven-street, Strand. 
ms MARRIAGES. ; , 
iroed Om Thursday, at Chelsea, Emily, eldest daughter of Major-General Sir John 
~ »eron, to Charles Schreiber, Esq. of Winchelsea Lodge, Hants. 
Wit \¢ St. Pancras New Church, William Brade, Es. of Liverpool, to Mary Anne, 
idest daughter of James Barnes, Esq. of Tavistock-square, 
an wit Oo Wedoesday last, at St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, Licut.-Colonel Sherwood, 
the Bengal Artillery, to Miss E. A. Howell. 
Ou Thursday, at Marylebone Church, John Owen Herbert, Esq. of Dolforgan, 
t free ntgomeryshire, to Harriet, daughter of the Rev. C. Johnson, of Southstoke, 
newer omerset, and Prebendary of Wells. 
; DEATHS. | 
oa On Tuesday, in Great Cumberland-place, Licutenant-General Vere Warner 
sey, aged 76. ; : ‘ 
Mates, On the 25th ult. at Hiniley-hall, Staffordshire, Wm. Viscount Dudley and 
shad ard, iu the 74th year of his age. He is succeeded in his title and estates by 


s only son, John William, the present Viscount. f 
On Saturday week, aged 69, at Chelsea, Mrs. Reinagle, wife of P. Reinagle, 
j. R.A. : 
On Sunday, in Whitehall-place, Charles Shaw Lefevre, Esq. aged 64. ° 
On Thursday, in the Green Park, Lord William Gordon. 
On Sunday, in Newgate-street, George Winter, Esq. many years a Common 
cilman of the Ward of Farringdon Within, aged 6+. 
On the 19th ult. at Greenhithe, Kent, the Rev. Chas. Robert Marshall, Rector 
Cold Hanworth, Lincolashlre, and Vicag of Ening, Suffolk. 
On Sunday, in Bruanswick-square, Mrs. Reader, wife of Wm. Reader, Esq. 
rrister at Law. 
On the gth ult. in Dublin, General Latham, who, while in the act of undres- 
¢ himself, dropped down and expired. 
Bath, on Senta’, aged 69, Richard Croft, Esq. second son of Richard Croft, 
| formerly of Pall-mall, banker. 
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URKS of CANOVA.—On the 1st of May was published, Part VI. 
of 1 Series of Pugravings, in outline, by HENRY MOSES, of the Works 
‘NTONIO CANOVA, in Sculpture and Modelling, with Descriptions from 
tulism of the Countess ALBnizzi1. For some time previous to the death of 
great Seulptor, preparations had been making for presenting to the Public 
nes of outline Engravings .of hig unrivalled Compositions. This Part will 
‘4a, |. Socrates saving the Life of Alcibiades.—?. Hector.—3. Ajax.—4. Re- 
“5. Helen. Part V. on the Ist of April, may be had, contain- 
» |. Venus and Adonis.—2. Pavis.—3. Dedalus and Icaras.—4. Briseis con- 
te the Heralds by Patrocies.—5. Coriuna.—This work wil! be peblished 
uthly, in Imperial 8vo. price 4s. ; Imperial 4to. price 6s. ; and 50 copies only 
en of on India paper, price 10s. 6d. Each Part will coutain five 
p's" ines, with letter-press Descriptions. 

 oeus of the Engravingsdn Part VIL. may be seen, and Prospectuses of 





7 Oi Ma ~ had of the Publisher, Septimus Prowett, 26), Strand, opposite Arun 
ited 18 ‘ : en —-- a a - - 

ith ar a “ished, price 4s, each Print. Proofs 6s. India paper proofs, 7s. 6d. 
, EMS of ART. A Raint Se he River Exe, f 
“(ywill ~ AMAL. A Rainbow. Scene on the River Exe, from the 
y wd te =" of the late celebrated Thomas Girtin. REMBRANDT’S MILL, from 
¥ tH 2 Rembrandt, and Mecena’s Villa, painted by R.Wilson, R.A. These 
e yew ». _. wleets are engraved on Steel, for a WORK entitled GEMS of ART, 


~ vue Volume of 36 Plates, engraved by W. Ward, A.It.A. Chas. Turner, 
if a - from Pictures of acknowledged excellence, painted by Artists 
a ce all countrics, forming in itself.a brilliant Cabinet of beauty and 
dsys Mtlished Le We from Correggio, Rubens, and Gainsborough, are preparing. 
re a oe Vv. b. Cooke, 9, Scho-square, where Specimens may be seen in 
__ ms, which are constantly open to public inspection FREE. 





5 ad CUTHR AR eer, ST. JAMES’S, CORNER OF YORK-STREET. 

wn  Waiste sees Inventor of ELASTIC BACKS and STRAPS for 
: Wllic, is doa, 2nd TROWSERS, encouraged by the marked support of 
4 onal herther ke one of making the plan on which he conducts his business 
is inert acadar|y attenan, In a situation to keep pace with the earliest fashions, 
«of oe strictly to ena the selection and manufacture of his goods, and adher- 


her froma the ing ‘y 2 system, the extreme lowness of his terms arises 

0 Of cach ue oTtty Of his cloths nor workmanship, but from the consi- 

0 ra os lean a the pee ner arcing o aor fyatem - credit 
ere Coxe, r ispensible.— Best superfine Saxony 
wt ts ne — black or bine, ai. 125, to 41. Extra Saxony Frock Coat, 
itts, ime t Soowy cassimere Trowsers, 2s. to 36s. Fashionable 
po ts, newest patterns, 13s. Cassimere ditto, 


nfer Summer Waistcoa 

conthneting foits, 858. to 50s. Trowsers, 21s. to 2is.—N. B. 
ste a Fifteen fee t. off the above prices. 
tt the same Loge Equipments, &e. &c, on the shortest notice, 



















RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, Established 1810.—The Pa- 
trons of the Arts are respectfully informed, that the FOURTEENTH, AN- 
NIVERSARY of the Institution for relieving the Widows and Orphans of Ar- 
tists, will be celebrated at Freemasons’ Hall, TOMORROW, May 5th, as usual, 
being the day on which the Royal Academy Exhibition annually Opens to the 


Public. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of DARNLEY, in the Chair. 
STEWARDS: 
His Grace the Duke of Newcastle 
The Most Neble the Marquis of Bute 
The Right Honourable Lord Dacre 
John Samuel Agar, Esq. John Preston Neale, Esq. 
Abraham Cooper, Esq. R.A. Benjamin Oakley, Esq. 
Thomas Smith Cafe, Esq. T. Lister Parker, Esq. F.R.S. & F.S.A. 
Rich. Hart Davis, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. &c. | R. R. Reinagle, Esq. R.A. 
Denis Deighton, Esq. Henry Rossi, Esq. 
Charles Forbes, Esq. M.P. John Slegg, Esq. 
Edward F. Finden, Esq. John Thompson, Esq. 
J. P. Grant, Esq. M.P. John Trevelyan, Esq. 
G. Bellas Greenough, Esq. F.R.S. &c. | R. Westmacott, Esq. R.A, 
Alexander Logan, Bea. 

The interests of this Institution are intrusted to the management of a Com- 
mittee of Fifteen Members, annually clected, Ten beimg Amateurs and Five 
Artists. ' 

The Society has, ever since its establishment in 1810, been open to every 
Artist of merit in thefUnited Kingdom ; and all who have not joined it already, 
are hereby invited to become Members, in order that (by the peyment of an 
annual trifle for their own relief, should they ever require it) their Wittows and 
Orphans may become entitled, as matter of right, to an Annuity from the 
Benevolent Fund. 

CoMMITrEE OF MANAGEMENT POR 182 23, 
Sir John Edward Swinburne, Bart. F.R.S. &c. Chairman and Trustee, 
Daniel Moore, Esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. Treasurer and Trustee. 
Edward H. Baily, Esq. R. A. John Soane, Esq. R.A. F.R.S. Trustee. 
Robert Balmanno, Esq. Rich. H. Solly, Esq. F.R.S. & F.S.A. 
Henry A. Barker, Esq. John Pye, Esq. 
Francis Bernasconi, Esq. James Vine, Esq. 
Abraham Cooper, Esq. hi A. Francis Wilson, Esq. 
William Mulready, Esq. R. A. (Vacant by Mr. Warren’s death.) 
George Smith, Esq. M. P. 
Ropenrr Batmwanno, Secretary. 

The Glees and Musical Arrangements at the Festival, will be under the 
management of Mr. Broadhurst. 

Tickets, 17s. each, to be had of the Stewards; of Mr. Balmanno, Secretary, 
23, Mornington-place, Hampstead-road, and at the bar of Freemasons’ Tavern. 











Lo ERARY FUND SOCIETY, Instituted 1790, Incorporated 
1818.—Patron, His Majesty the KING.—The ANNIVERSARY PESTIVAL 
of this Institution will be celebrated at Preemasona’ Hall, on WEDNESDAY, 
May 14th, when the company of such Noblemen and Gentlemen as are friendly 
to the benevolent purposes of the Society, is earnestly solicited. 
His Grace the Duke of SOMERSET, President, will take the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earlof Strathmore | John Galt, Esq, 
The Rt. Hon, the Earl of Normanton | Richard Gilbert, Esq. 
Lord Glamis Johu Thomas Hope, Eaq. 
Major-Gen. Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. | Jag. Heywood Markland, Esq, 
Chas. Wm. Teunyson, Esq. M.P. William Madford, Esq. 
The Rev. Dv, Penrose Bryan Wm. Procter, leq. 
The Rev. T. Frognal Dibdin, F.R.S.A.S. | John Rivington, Esq. 


The Rev. Geo. Croly, M.A. William Wastell, > 
Henry Blanshard, Esq. - | Henry Weymouth, . 
Tickets, 20s. each, to be had-of the Stewards; also*at the ts of the 


Society, 4, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; and at the Bar of the Freemasons’ Tavern. 


ee 


LI INDON, CARDIFF,and NEW PORT TRADERS.—W, JONES 
and CO. beg to inform their Friends and the Public, that having Two New 
Vessels, the Vulcan and Maria Eliza, in addition to the Industrions, and also 
having another now building for the same trade, it is their intention to arrange 
them so, that a Veescl shall leave Carpenter Smith's Wharf, Tooley-street, im 
the first and third week of every month, and that the following REDUCED 
FREIGHT will be in future charged, without the addition of 2s, 6d. per 1. for 
Primage :— 
Tallow, 15. per cwt. 








— 





Hops, 5s. per pocket. 
Roman Cement, @s. 6d. per cask, Wine, 21s. per pipe. 
Halk Timber, 15s. per load. Sptrits, ¢d. per gallon, 
Deals pet Russiastandard hundred, Ws. | Tee, ¢s. 64. per chest. 
Gunpowder, 3s. per barrel. Wing, in bottles, 1s. 01. per dozen. 
Ale and Porter, 34. per barrcl. Oil, 14d. per gallon. 
Ditto, 1s. Gd, per kilderkin. White Lead, Is. per ewt. 
Lead and Steel, Od. per ewt. 
And other goods in like préportion.--Cardiff, April 26, tees. 
ARNAULT’S LIFE OF BONAPARTE, 
Accompanied with fine Kngraviogs, from Paintings exceuted by the first Artists 
of the French Sehool, 
This day is published, Part |. price %&.6d.0f ~ 
MEMOIRS of the PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIFP of NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE, translated from the French of A. V, Anwauut, formerly 
Member of the National Institute: with copious Historical Mlastrations, and 
Original Anecdotes, from the most authentic sources; and preceded by a Sheteh 
of the Freuch Revolution. 
London: printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co, Paternoster-row. 
*,* Tho object of the above Work is to furnish a faithful narrative of the LHe 
of Napoleou Lenaparte, Public, Political, and Private, With that view, thy 





best Authorities have been had recourse to, so as to render these com- 
plete, faithful, and impartial; therey enalling tic reader to form own 
judgment on the extraordinary series of events which they relate. the 


was a member of the Prenth National Institute, and 
with Napoleon, from the commencement of his military ot 
year 1793, which, added to his other means of info “ 
with a most ample fund of materials; so that, upon the 
will be found to contain a great variety of important fi 
before transpired, accompanied with numerous origital 
anecdotes. 
Conditions of Pablication,—1. The Work will be in 
Svo. on fine wove paper, published in monthly Part, 

2, Fach Part will be accompanied with a well-executed 

historical subject, illustrative of some t event in 


from Paintings executed by Ue first artits «f the 


Continent, the original Work has excited the most lively jonocaey ite 
ath 
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THE EXAMINER. 


BW THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LAN 
May 4, OTHELLO. Othello, Mr. KEAN. 
the last night of Mr. Young's ement). 


CABINET. Orlando, Mr. eeauses Floretta, Miss STE- 
. “With KILLING NO MURDER. Belvi, Mr. LISTON. 
Wednesda Cis time these three years) the YPOCRITE. With the HALT 
of the CARAVAN, Arid 4 Farce in which Mr. Liston will perform. 
Thursday, VENICE PRESERVED. With other Batertainments. For the 


Benefit of Mr. YOUNG. 
Friday (ist time season) the Play of RICHES. 


Saturday, the Opera of tl af the TRAY ELLE RS, or Music’s Paacination. 


a NEW THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
POR THE BENEPIT OF MR. YOUNG. 


ON THURSDAY next, May éth, will be acted, the Tragedy of 
c 


Tago, 
With the 


ype ERVED. Jaffer, Mr. KEAN, Pierre, Mr. YOUNG, Belvi- 
ter which will be revived, Dramatic Romance of 
ON. Dorus, Mr. TOR, Sylvia, Miss STEPHENS. To which will be 
aot THREE WE KSafter MARRIAGE. Sir Charles Racket, 

yet, Mr. DOWTON. Lady RACKET, Mr. DAVISON. 
ad of. Mr. some, 41, Wigmore-street ; and pf Mr. Spring, at 


“seis ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
TToMURKOW. May 5th, MACBETH. Macbeth, Mr. MAC- 
READY. Lady Macveth, Mrs. OGILVIB. With the VISION of the SUN. 
Tuesday, the COMEDY of ERRORS (with Music). Adriana, Miss PATON. 


sage sane. M, TREE. With the VISION of the SUN. 


zg 
“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
Thursday, a new Opera, in 3 Acts, called CLARI, or the Maid of Milan. 


TH EKATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
ME.) MACREADY has the honour of making known to his Friends 
Public, that his BENEFIT is appointed for TUESDAY, May 13th, 
be performed (ist time this season) Shakspeare’s Play of the MER- 
SALA TICE. Shylock by Mr. MACREADY (his ist appearance in that 
). Withe ny tates of Entertainments, in. which Mr. Farren, Mr. Mac- 
ere Coamarioy igs M.Tree, Miss Paton, aad Miss Haliande will perferm. 
ces Yor the the Boxes to be had of Mr. Brandon, at the Box-etlice ; 

ge. Me. Macready, & 69, Berners-street. 


“THEATRE ‘TRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M's. PATON respectfully informs her Friends and the Public, 
a her BEN are ened WEDNESDAY, May 1éth, when a favourite 
BRA, of twe Acts, will be performed, for the first time this season. Previous 
> ea pe ie tebe, Mite 1. BELLE’S STRATAGEM. Doricourt, Mr. C. 
E. ardy, PATON (Sister to Miss Paton) being her 
that ,» end second on any Stage. Between the 
a CONCERT of Veral aud Instrumental Music; in which 
~ %° . Eve othe mae ea : 
Tickets way he hud of Mr. Brandon, at the Box-office ; and of Miss Paton, 23, 
Leveevoter equate. 
Dir. WILKINSON and Mr. 
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(AHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS , 
bn now OPEN, i teek NEW GALLERY, No. 6, “ Ahn 
ea. CorLer Pisupine, y: 


y Onset Pieuwre oi LAZARUS is NOW OPEN, 
é Groand Fleer right. 
64. Open trem Ten till it dusk. ip 7 


a J ge MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, invente ionunaal 
NOW OP eee Renae. an builders (ander "the im me- 


of Haydn, Mozert, Wid Beethoven Sgruntedr 


eee to ather Lust 
at Vil a ut the serecon ‘, "101, 8. MART I TNS LANE Reinet 
areas SPRI! Pubes tons } GARDENS. — _—NOVELTY.—) —~MAR- 
rephic PANORAM 

Sea at ATION. The Coronation Proceaion aad tha qe Semtion, penal 
} Upwards of five hundred of et . Leet aad 

progr seleted the  eeveuens of the 

, , - 
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On Friday next, in one vol. Svo. with a Portrait, price 7s. 64. boards, 


L'BER AMORIS; or, The NEW PYGMALION. 
Printed for Jolin Hunt, Old Bond-street: 


SECOND EDITION. 
In 8yo. price 2s. 


TUE AGE of BRONZE, or Carmen SECULARE ET ANNUS mary 
MiRABiILIs. 
‘* Impar Congressus Achilli.’”” 


Just published, Svo. price 5s. 

THE LIBERAL, No. I11.—Contents :— 

Art. 1. Advertisem to the Second Volume. 

Art. @. The Blues, a Literary Eclogue. 

Art. 3. Mg First Acqaaintance with Poets. 

Art. 4. Letters from Abroad, Letter 3. 

Art. 5. Madame d@"Hontctot. 

Art. 6. Shakspeare’s Fools. 

Art. 7. The Book of Beginnings. 

Art. 8. A Sunday’s Féte at St. Cloud. 

Art. 9. ——s 

Art. 10. Minor Pieces :—Lines to a Spider—Southeogony, or the Birth oft 
diese of Madame d’ Houtet6t—Talari Innamorati— Rhymes to the By: 
by a Deaf Gentleman— Lines to a Critic—The Monarchs, an Ode for Congres. 

Printed for John Hunt, 22, Old Bond- street. 


SPSTOSrare 


pur NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE fot May 1, contains te 
following Original Papers :—I. Irish Artists. II. On Music, No. ¢, wid 
reference to the principles of the Beautifal im that Art. HI. Franitin’s Jamey 
to the Shores of the Polar Sea. IV. British Galleries of Art, No.5; Tue Tits 
Gallery at Blenbeim. VY, A Londen Sp pring. VI. Yhe Library, Vil. Modem 
C s Memoirs of Marie Antoinette, VITI. Ugly Womwn. IX. The Bore 
Box. X. The Great Man of the Family. XI. Giving Advice. XII. Loota 
Lyrics ; Stage Wedlock: Dr. Gall. XIII. The Voice o Spring. XIV. To the 
South Wind. XV. Night. XVI. Peter Pindarics. XVI wetun 
XVIII. The Houndsditeh Album ; Tie Conversazione. XTX. ue Physics, 
No.6. XX. Sonnets: On the Seasons, David,&c. XXI. Louis the Bightecat’s 
Account of his Escape from Paris im 1791. And the various departments <—— ¢ 
enera! Criticism, and Useful Arts, the Drama, Biography, Politics 
ommerce.—The ae numbers of this work, irom the commencement @ 
1821, may still be 3s. Gd. 
London : printed for ont Colburn and Co. Conduit-street ; Bell and Bné 
fute, Edinburgh ; and John’ Cumming, Dublin. 


ublished, the Vth and Vith Parts of 

(COUNT LAS CASES’ JOURNAL of the PRIVAT, LIFE. at 

CONVERSATIONS of the EMPEROR NAPOLEON at SAINT HELEM 

Phin for Henry nee and Co. Conduit-street ; and M. Bossange and 
ea os 


ublished, in 3 yols. 12ni0. is. boards, 


Re "GILd ILELALZE, E, or the Covenanters. the Author d 
~ Angoals of the + Rang * Sir Audrew Wylie,” “* The )” he. 
im torture and 


stith Sore, tenon ball 
Printed for Oliver. and Boyd, Rain a4 W. B. Whittaker, l 


Spyodily wif. be pabtiched by W. and. sale, Babee ‘and Longman, 


Rees. Orme, Krown, Lo 
PTHCOAT TALES, Volume I. and IL, “comainiig, 1. Don— 
Constantia, a Roman 8 .—3. Flirtations of a Fortnight in Auge'~ 
4. t. Coufessions of a Panch-bowl.—5. The Milter of Calder, 


; Sealine ites i ete 
Lately ‘Published, by w. aad c.. Ad Salt, Weisel | 94 and Longman, Hurst, Kes, 
rown, 
HERRICK’S HESPERIDES; beautifully reprinted, in 2 
post Gro. 11.88. Thirty copies on large paper, 2 vols, 4to, 4. +. 
Teaw’ 8 Lire of the ADMinaBLE + ah anaes Second Ed.tioa, corr 
; with a mew Portrait, itmo. 9s. 
Paorusson Lusiix’s Gaon atmicat opt Auasams and Growsrer of Cree 
Lies; 6vo. with numerous Engrevings 
Be.tenvpen’s Cugonicigs SCOTLAND; beautifully reprinted frow 
black letter Edition; 2 vols. sto. 5l, 5s 
BELLENvDaen’s Scorrisu TRANSLATION of Lavivs; 4to. uniform wie 
Chronicles; 21. 2s. 
FuinT’s Lerysna from Amanica; a Work containing much valuable 
tical Information ; 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
" Sees eeanee s Scorrisu Porsus; (written about 1580) now first cos 
‘o 
i mansactions of the Roya. Socizty of Epinavnen, Vol. 1X. Part Il.) 
Sa. _ 
Pet ee: of the Sosvsrs of the Awriguantes of Scorsand, 
a 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC, POR SCHOOLS Aue ATE FAMILIE 
A SERIES ‘of “MORAL” SONGS, ‘wr YF. 
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